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ord planned and well built home 


is still as safe and paying an investment as 
one is likely to find. Usually, time brings to it an 
accretion of value. Only slowly and after a long 
period of large returns does it begin to show 
capital depreciation. Yet even your investment in 
a home requires its protecting margin ... a margin 
of beauty, comfort, and quality that will keep it 


modern for many years to come. The beauty of 














color and good design, the comfort of many prac- 
tical improvements, the quality of painstaking 
manufacture; these are found in Crane fixtures, 
valves, and fittings. In the book, Bathrooms for Out- 
of-the-Ordinary Homes, are suggestions for many 
rooms as beautiful as the one above, suitable for 
an elaborate residence or a modest cottage. Let us 
send you a copy. About installation, consult your 


architect and a responsible plumbing contractor. 
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Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


| Hooverized prosperity is in pros- 
4 pect. 





$$$ Oo 


| Steady employment makes for a 
| stabilized nation. And vice versa. 


Looks like another merger year. 


A prediction: First 1930 stock 
prices won't be the highest. 


Living will become a little cheaper. 


Oil should do better. 


Wall Street doesn’t like the noise 
Fox movietone has been making. 


Don’t let go of one job until you 
have caught another. 


We can afford gold exports. 


Wall Street now knows that, after 
: all, two and two make only four. 


A forecast: Good farm lands have 
touched bottom. 


Immigration may wane. 


Golf courses will be less crowded. 


Washington may bother Wall 
Street. 


All rail mergers won't be side- 
tracked. 


After pledges, pickaxes! 


This will be no year for loafers 
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HIS PAGE 


some day. 


It tells how these men, by following 
a simple, definite plan, can provide for 
themselves in later years a guaranteed 
income they cannot outlive. 


How the Plan Works 


It doesn’t matter whether your present in 


come is large or merely 
average. It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether you are mak- 
ing fifty dollars a week or 
five hundred. If you 
follow this plan you will 
some day have an income 
upon which to retire. 

The plan calls for the 
deposit of only a few dol- 
lars each month—the ex- 
act amount depending on 
your age. The minute 
you make your first de- 
posit, your biggest money 
worries begin to disap- 
pear. Even if you should 
become totally and per- 
manently disabled, you 
would not need to worry. 
Your payments would be 
made by us out of a spe- 
cial fund provided for that 
purpose. 

And not only that. We 
would mail you a check 
every month during the 
entire time of your dis- 


Gy 





is addressed to those 
thousands of earnest, hard-working 
men who want to take things easier 


To men who want to 


Quit Wor k some day 


company . 


But you’re 





ability, even if that disability should continue 
for many, many years—the remainder of 
your natural life. 


Get this free book 


The Phoenix Mutual Company, which offers 
you this opportunity, is a 125 million dollar 
For over three-quarters of a 
century it has been helping thousands of 
men and women to end money worries. 


not interested in us. You are 
interested in what we can 








NEW RETIREMENT 
INCOME PLAN 


Here is what a dividend-paying $10,000 
policy will do for you; 


It guarantees when you are 65 
A Monthly Income for life of $100 
which assures a return of at least 
$10,000, and perhaps much more, de- 
pending upon how long you live. 

or, if you prefer, 
A Cash Settlement of $12,000. 
It guarantees upon death from 
any natural cause before age 65 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary 
of $10,000, Or $50 a month for at least 
24 years and 8 months. 
a . $14,823 
Itguaranteesupon death result- 
ing from accident before age 60 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary 
of $20,000. Or $100 a month for at 
least 24 years and 8 months. 
‘Total « « 6 ee . $29,646 
It guarantees throughout per- 
manent total disability which 
begins before age 60. 


A Monthly Disability Income of $100 
and payment for you of all premiums. 


Plans for women or for retirement at 
ages 55 or 60 are also available. 


do for you. An illustrated, 
36-page book called “How 
to Get the Things You 
Want” tells you exactly 
that. It tells how you can 
become financially inde- 
pendent—how you can re- 
tire on an income—how 
you can provide money 
for emergencies—money 
to leave your home free of 
debt—money for other 
needs. 

This financial plan is 
simple, reasonable, and 
logical. The minute you 
read about it you will 
realize why it accomplish- 
es such desirable results 
—not for failures, not for 
people who can’t make 
ends meet, but for hard- 
working, forward-looking 
people who know what 
they want and are ready 
to make definite plans to 
get it. No obligation. Get 
your copy of the book now, 








PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. First Policy issued 1851 


Copyright 1930. P. M. L. I. Co. 












Name a 








PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 478 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 


“How TO GET THE THINGS YoU WANT.” 


Date 


Business Add=zss__ 
Home Address— 


of Birth 
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66 
Do Mergers Pay,” is 


not a theoretical question at this writ- 
ing for boards of directors. Banks 
and industrial concerns that had mer- 
ger plans made and underway have 
suddenly reversed themselves. Con- 
ditions, of late, have not been re- 
garded as being entirely favorable. 

In a forthcoming issue Harry A. 
Toulmin, Jr., who has contributed a 
number of searching articles to 
ForBEs will discuss the linking of in- 
dividual concerns in various lines in- 
to industrial giants. He will analyze 
what a merger’s success always has 
and always will depend on. The 
cause, it would seem, has been 
sketched before by such uncanny in- 
terpreters as Charles W. Wood, an- 
other contributor to this magazine. 
Mr. Toulmin, however, will present 
not merely the ethics but the facts, 
the examples and the figures that 
show when a merger can succeed and 
when it cannot. 

In one concise article he will give 
what Henry Ford thinks about con- 
solidations and what Matthew Woll, 
one of labor’s more articulate lead- 
ers, has to say about mergers as a 
major business trend. 

It will be an article of particular 
interest to the individual investor. 


66 \ ] 
HAT an oppor- 


tunity for the artist,” is the com- 
ment of The Theatre Guild Maga- 
sine in its current issue on our recent 
article by the late John Cotton Dana 
on beauty as a selling point in textile 
and dress design, automobile style, in 
the making of furniture, lighting fix- 
tures, bathrooms, kitchen appliances 
and utensils, table ware and in many 
other fields. 

The American automobile would 
seem to have reached perfection yet 
the products of this industry, as ex- 
hibited in the Automobile Show, 
demonstrate how the arts go hand-in- 
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Will the Stocks You Hold Be 
Market Leaders During 1930 


—or will they bring you no profit at all? 


LL stocks declined during the November Panic, but ail will not participate in the advance which is 
likely to feature the year 1930. Many securities are distinct bargains at current prices—others 
should be strictly avoided or sold immediately. 
What is the outlook for the securities you own? Will they become market leaders or will they decline 
to still lower levels? Will you recoup your losses during 1930 or will the new year witness a repetition of 
last year’s disasters? 


eee Sardegna 


semen 3s 


Fie 


One thing seems reasonably certain: Business for many concerns will not be as good during the next 
twelve months as it was during 1929. Profits of many corporations will dwindle and their securities 
will decline. Yet, of the thousands of competing organizations that will fight tooth and nail for survival, 
many will emerge triumphant and may even report larger profit than ever before. Will the companies 
whose securities you hold be numbered among the successful? 

For instance, will the Motors enjoy a profitable year or will Electrical Equipments, such as GENERAL 
ELECTRIC and WESTINGHOUSE, advance much more rapidly than GENERAL MOTORS and 
CHRYSLER? Can we expect large profits to accumulate to holders oo NEW HAVEN, PENNSYL- 
VANIA, NICKEL PLATE and other Rails, or are better results likely to come to those who own 
Coppers, such as ANACONDA and KENNECOTT? Will many Utilities—AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
POWER, INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE and AMERICAN TELEPHONE, for example—be j 
market leaders as in 1929 or will representative Oils—STANDARD OF NEW JERSEY, ROYAL 
DUTCH, and TEXAS CORPORATION—give a better account of themselves? And what can be looked 
for from the Steel, Sugar, Food Products, and Build'ng industries? ’ 
Investment Research Bureau has just issued a comprehensive forecast of probable Stock Market devel- 
opments during 1930. You are told which stocks to hold and which to avoid—which industries are likely 
to prosper, which are not. Among the numerous stoc ks relative to which you receive expert and unbiased 


advice are: 
AIR REDUCTION MISSOURI PACIFIC i 
AMERICAN CAN NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS : 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER NEW YORK CENTRAL 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH NEW YORK CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS 
ATCHISON TOPEKA & SANTA FE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD 
DU PONT PARAMOUNT 
ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE PENNSYLVANIA = 
GENERAL ELECTRIC ROYAL DUTCH 
GENERAL FOODS STANDARD OIL OF NEW JERSEY 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR TEXAS CORPORATION } 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER UNION CARBIDE 
INTERNAT’L. TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH UNITED AIRCRAFT PFD. 
MATHIESON ALKALI UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC { 


If you are interested in ANY securities, or would like to know what is likely to happen during the 
next twelve months, write today for a copy of our 1930 STOCK MARKET FORECAST. It will be 
mailed to you free upon request, together with a copy of an interesting booklet, “MAKING MONEY 
IN STOCKS.” Simply mail the coupon below. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 
AUBURN. NEW YOR K 





ms 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, DIV. 321, AUBURN, NEW YORK '| 


Kindly send me a copy of your 1930 


PN IER Oe i ee a Rely = a. ee 
STOCK MARKET FORECAST. 
Also a copy of “MAKING Office CLES ears a eee ee ee Sey PP 
MONEY IN STOCKS.” This does Home 


not obligate me in any way. 
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ecome an 


, 


Orrice MANAGER 


The office manager of today ranks 

high in business. He large num- 

bers of employees under him. He is 

a department head whose responsi- 

bilities are definite and of great 
importance. 


The increased size of office organiza- 
tions throughout the United States 
has done two things: First, it has cre- 
ated an insistent demand for trained 
office managers. Second, it has greatly 
raised the dignity and importance of 
this work. Office Management now 
ranks as a real profession. And as a 
profession it presents unusual oppor- 
tunities for a successful business career. 


N 1880 there were only 170,000 office workers 
in the United States. Now there are 
4,000,000, which is about 25 times as many. 


Co uently the opportunities in the field of 
Office eee have increased enormously. 
The office manager is no longer a hard-boiled 
disciplinarian who glares at clerks and office 

ys. He has become a business administrator— 
an important department head—a key man who 
can save his company thousands of dollars a year 
by efficient management. 


As a modern office manager you have a score, 

haps a hundred, men and women under you. 

‘aturally the salary you receive in such a re- 
sponsible position compares favorably with the 
salaries paid for other important forms of busi- 
ness administration. 


One of the chief advantages of Office Man- 
a ent is that it requires only a comparatively 
short training period. Besides, it pays well from 
the start. 


What a trained Office Manager 
can accomplish 


The man who is considering Office Management 
as a profession should first of all make up his 
mind to this fact: From now on, success in this 
work is going to be won by entirely different 
methods than it has in the past. The old time 
“hit or miss’ methods of the “chief clerk” are 
cons rapidly superseded in the modern office. 


a recent article in System Magazine: “A 
moment’s consideration of the increase in the 
number 


of office workers shows the absolute 











HOW TO BECOME 








OFFICE MANAGER | 








| Name 


| To the International Accountants Society, Inc. 
3411 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
I’d like to find out more about the 
" booklet ‘“‘How to Become an Office Manager 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee as 





necessity for scientific management in this field. 
Unquestionably there are great opportunities for 
many trained men in the growing use of the 
principles of scientific management in the office.” 

Recently the Chicago Daily News carried an 
article to the effect that office efficiency is 
cutting costs in some lines of business as 
much as plant efficiency. 


A famous authority on Office Management, 


W. H. Leffingwell, says: ‘“‘Time after time I have 
seen office payrolls cut in two by better 
methods.” 


Leffingwell cites a case where the hiring of a 
modern type office manager saved $50,000 a year. 
In still another case an office manager at a 
salary of $15,000 saved $100,000 a year. 


Get this Free Book 


How can I become an office manager? How can 
I find out whether or not the work would appeal 
to me and how long it would take me to qualify? 


These are questions which naturally come to 
your mind. The answers are contained in an in- 
teresting 32-page booklet called “How to Become 
an Office Manager.” 


We should like to send you a copy of this 
booklet. It describes a wonderful new course of 
training in Office Management and tells how you 
can become a qualified office manager in your 
spare time at home. The booklet gives interes:- 
ing facts about Office Management. It tells how 
scientific methods have been devised for carrying 
on this work. Do not delay. Send for your copy 
of this booklet today. No cost. No obligation. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS Society, INc. 


a Division of the 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 





profession of Office Management. Send me the ] 
which I may keep without charge or obligation. | 
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hand and enhance scientific achieve- 
ment. When the cars of to-day 
seemed to give but little opportunity 
for radical improvement, attractions 
were added in better upholstery, a 
better variety and harmony of color, 
more room and in better design.. 
The American theater has helped 
to bring about the appreciation of 
beauty in America. The business 
man everywhere is discovering this. 
As Forses has shown, a large block 
of our consumers is demanding more 
beautiful surroundings, better furni- 
ture, better homes, better looking ob- 
jects in their daily lives. Manufac- 
turers who have acted on this advice 
are getting accelerated sales and in- 
creased income. 

Future articles will show some ex- 
amples of what is sound value in de- 
sign as well as a good selling point. 


Marc N. Goodnow, 


marketing counselor for a Pacific 
Coast University, has studied the 
influence upon small town trade of 
the automobile and the result has 
been an article, soon to appear, in 
which will be demonstrated how 
parking and garage facilities can and 
have been of help to get the motor 
trade for the alert merchant. 

A national survey has shown that 
in villages and towns of less than 
500 inhabitants, only 5 per cent. of 
the residents buy their clothing at 
home. One would hardly expect 
even the miner or the fertilizer fac- 
tory laborer to buy his Sunday 
clothes in the general or company 
store but this trend has affected even 
middle-sized communities and the 
smaller cities. 

Mr. Goodnow discusses how, not 
only city planning and traffic com- 
missions have to study the problem 
of congestion resulting from motor- 
ization, but how manufacturers, 
merchandizers, real estate owners, 
building contractors and architects 
must take into consideration in their 
plans the flow of the motor stream. 
He will show what is being done in 
California to meet a competitive ad- 
vantage of certain favored communi- 
ties with 26,000,000 automobiles 
ready to take the possible customer 
wherever he wants to go. 





THE w orld - famous 


statistician and economist Ethelbert 
Stewart, whose interview in this 
magazine stirred considerable dis- 
cussion among those who think and 
plan in decades rather than in 





twelve months, has been reappointed 













The most efficient 
distribution center of 
the Pacific Coast and 

of the Far West. 

s* * * 


Industrial 
Power Rates with load 
factor discount, as low 
as 34c per K.W. Hour. 

** * * 
Natural Gas at 20c 
per million B.T.U’s. 
Oil at 16¥%c per 
million B.T.U’s. 
x**#* * 
Abundant Open Shop 
Contented Labor 
** * * 

Low Building Costs 
and maintenance and 
high labor efficiency 

due to mild climate 
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DEVELOPMENT 


UST so long as Southern California continues to enjoy its delightful 
year ’round equable climate, and other living advantages; and just 
so long as human nature remains as it always has been . . . people 

will continue to flock to Los Angeles County. 


It is but necessary to study indices of the past to see that this area must 
inevitably become one of the greatest consumer markets of the world. 
Today, it is by far the largest concentrated market on the Pacific Coast. 
And it is substantially increasing its lead every year. 


Industrialists who are entrusted with the destinies of great manufact- 
uring plants and who must consider the economics of production, dis- 
tribution and markets, are bound to realize the importance and the 
good business of locating plants in Los Angeles County to serve this 
great metropolitan area ....and the whole Pacific Coast ....and to 
develop the tremendous virgin export markets of the Far East. 


Inquiries are invited regarding manufacturing and market ad- 
vantages and opportunities in Los Angeles County. Address: 
INDUSTRIAL DEPT. LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE: 


Industrial LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
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What is the short, sure way 
to more profits in New York? 


Not just more sales, for beyond a certain point sales volume 
too often increases only at a prohibitive cost. So wise sales 
managers ask, “How can we 


— first, raise sales volume in the metropolitan area 
to our New York quota—6 or 8 or even 20% of 
all domestic sales? 


—and second, keep costs down so that profits will 
grow as fast as sales—or faster?” 


Hundreds of concerns have 
found the answer 


“Let Bush Distribution Service receive our goods, store them 
and deliver them for us. Bush does it better than we can and 
at lower cost, sometimes 30% less, sometimes 50% — that’s 
the boiled-down ten years’ judgment in this rich metropolitan 
market of several hundred concerns that sell successfully dozens 
of types and kinds of commodities. Not merely emergency 
and seasonal merchandise, expensive and bulky goods, long 
style lines, and machines that require special installation 
service— but also the low price, small-unit items that go into 
chain groceries and drug stores. 


What about YOUR goods? 


Besides cutting your costs, Bush Service will build prestige 
for your products—since retailers do like the goods that come 
promptly, as wanted, no delays, no mistakes, no damage. 
And you may find it possible to finance working capital for 
promotion in the metropolitan area through the use of Bush 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts. 


Get full details in the free booklet “More Profits in New York.” 
When you write for it, specify briefly your products and your 
method of sale, and we will supplement the printed book 
with a Bush Service letter telling just how we can help your 
business to more profits in New York. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 


100 Broad Street 


Please mention this issue of Forbes 


New York, N. Y. 
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U. S. Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the appointment has been 
confirmed by the Senate. 

Another economist of note, M. C. 
Rorty, vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Telegraph and Telephone 
Company, contributes to this issue of 
ForBEs. 

It is to such students of modern 
society that captains of finance, com- 
merce and industry go to when they 
chart out the future of their enter- 
prises. Our readers will be kept in 
touch with the visions these scien- 
tists have through authoritative in- 
terviews and articles. 


Lous H. Swift, pres- 


ident of Swift and Company, has 
written an article for this magazine 
summarizing the advances that have 
been made in the meat packing in- 
dustry by scientific methods and how 
better ways of packaging will trans- 
form the retailing of meat. 

The packers were one of the first 
great consolidations of American 
capital. Nowhere is the system of 
meat distribution so well advanced as 
in America. The chain stores have 
brought home to the meat industry 
the fact that the next great advance 
will be made in distribution. Having 
made their own original contribution 
in the development of the refrigera- 
tion car, this industry has taken an- 
other leaf out of the book of science 
and the distribution of food products 
will again be improved. 


KEEN comment upon 


the coordinating influence that has 
been exerted by the President 
through his Economic Council to 
carry business over the next quarter 
into more normal activities, comes 
from R. W. McNeel, of Boston: 

“Tt is due in part to the abandon- 
ment by the American people of the 
old and obsolete idea of self-denial 
as a virtue that the last five years 
have been the most prosperous in the 
history of this country. We are now 
in a period when the maintenance of 
prosperity lies no longer in self-de- 
nial but in intelligent spending. In 
that way the full volume of the real 
wealth we are able to produce can 
be absorbed and enjoyed by the 
American people.” 

The test of the New Era in busi- 
ness will be the progress that 
business leaders make in thawing out 
the frost which has settled upon 
enterprise as the result of the re- 
cession. The project is outlined in 
this issue by Julius H. Barnes, chair- 
man of the Economic Council. Its 











progress will be given in detail. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and COMMENT 


By the 


WANTED: ANTED: $10,000,000 and 
$10,000,000 \) \ the right man to launch an 
AND THE effective movement to arouse Amer- 
RIGHT MAN ican industry into organizing a na- 


tional Institute of Industrial Co-or- 
dination for the purpose of bringing about steady 
employment and inducing industry to take care of those 
whose services it enlists. President Hoover has been 
careful to explain that the Economic Council he has spon- 
sored is designed only to meet a temporary emergency. 
Presumably, the President feels that the Council—perhaps 
necessarily—is taking form as a Chamber of Commerce 
adjunct. If an Institute of Industrial Co-ordination 
worthy of the need is to be developed, it will have to 
amount to more than a Chamber of Commerce committee. 

The cause calls for unstinted monetary sinews and for 
an outstandingly brainy leader animated by the zeal of a 
crusader. The right man will be of such caliber and char- 
acter as to inspire the respect of even the largest employ- 
ers. His sincerity and disinterestedness must be beyond 
question. He must have the enthusiasm of a Dr. Gren- 
fell, the courage of a Lindbergh, the stick-to-itiveness 
of an Edison, the vision of a Rockefeller, the diplomacy 
of an Owen Young, the engaging personality of a Schwab. 
Dwight Morrow could put it over. Or Owen Young. 
Or one of similar type and capacity. 

Which rich man will give this momentous movement 
birth by dedicating to it many millions? 

Not even the services performed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation would exceed in human value the evolving 
of steady employment and proper care for industry’s 
own. Here is the greatest opportunity this land offers 
for earning eternal gratitude and for becoming Amer- 
ica’s most fruitful benefactor. The providing of the 
money will make possible the attracting of the right man. 

Who among our many wealthy men has sufficient 
imagination to see and seize this once-in-a-generation op- 
portunity ? 


Editor 


AMERICA’S HAT would you call Amer- 
MOST ica’s most priceless asset? 
PRICELESS Surely not its limitless natu- 
ASSET ral resources, not its matchless na- 


tional wealth, not its unequalled 
store of gold, not its giant factories, not its surpassing 
railroads, not its unprecedented volume of cheap power. 
Is not its most priceless asset the character of its people, 
with their inexhaustible energy, their boundless courage, 
their indomitable self-confidence, their transcendent vision, 
their sleepless initiative and, perhaps above all, their in- 
herent, irrepressible optimism? 

The British are famed for their bulldog tenacity, their 
grim fixity of purpose, their stoicism under adversity. 
But Americans meet adversity, not with dour determina- 
tion, but with lightheartedness, with a smile on their face 
and a joke on their tongue. ‘To-morrow will be a bet- 
ter day.” “You can’t hold a good man down.” “Be a 
bull on America.” That’s our national spirit. Gloom may 
last for a night but optimism returns in the morning. 
Nothing is so bad but what it might have been worse. 
Nothing is so good but it can be made better. We gaily, 
resolutely attempt the new; we cheerfully discard the old. 
Thus doth our innate optimism, wedded to our other quali- 
ties, raise us to higher and still higher heights of achieve- 
ment. 


A career, like a structure, is built brick by brick. 
The more you get, the more you must give. 
Every employer has favorites: his best workers. 


Don’t lean too heavily on luck or it will give way. 


Self-approval is the best commendation. 
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—and No Static! 
“Here’s hoping the programs are to my liking.” 





TROUBLE 
HAS MADE 

US A BETTER 
ORGANIZATION 


: head of one of America’s 


best-known organizations, 
which has experienced its full quota 
of troubles since the stock boom 
burst, observed to me: “We have 
entered the New Year a better organization than we were 
a year ago. We had had a long spell of smooth sailing 
before the Wall Street disaster occurred. It threw us, 
not on our backs, but on our toes. We had suddenly to 
meet new conditions, new emergencies, new troubles. 
We've had to wrestle with so many hard problems that it 
has sharpened and developed us. We are more experi- 


enced, more capable, more efficient than we were before 
the storm broke. Although most of us are still young, 
we are now veterans in experience. We have gone 
through a severe test, and having met it—not without 
some mistakes, of ,course—we are better fitted than ever 
before for our jobs. Therefore, we face the coming year 
with resolute confidence that we will prove capable of 
licking whatever difficulties may arise.” 

One of John D. Rockefeller’s famous axioms is: “Try 
to turn every disaster into an opportunity.” Have you 
and your organization become better navigators for hav- 
ing had to weather the recent storm? 
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COMMERCE NCE again the Interstate 
COMMISSION QO Commerce Commission has 
ONCE AGAIN disappointed. Its unconscionably 
FALLS DOWN 


overdue merger recommendations 
have fallen tragically flat. The 
Commissioners themselves reveal that they are entirely at 
sea, that they are all working at cross-purposes, that, in 
the language of the day, they don’t know where they are 
going. In fact, they admit that the task allotted them is 
beyond their ability. Yet, notwithstanding their own im- 
potency to achieve results, they have done nothing but 
obstruct constructive action by others. Instead of en- 
thusiastically co-operating to perfect combinations pro- 
posed by practical railway operators, they have proved 
stumbling blocks. 

The whole complicated problem has been again thrown 
into the melting-pot. What Congress will do cannot be 
foretold. What most needs to be changed is not the 
existing Transportation Act but the Commission itself— 
changed either mentally or physically. It is now accepted 
that large-scale operations are most economical. Con- 
gress, having legislated in favor of large-scale railway 
operations, surely will not tolerate the frustration of its 
will by the mediocre individuals comprising the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Will the latter be permitted to 
act indefinitely as obstructionist czars? 


Rough going makes ultimately for smooth going. 


Boneheads rarely have backbone. 


SOVIET’S HE Russian Soviets have 
CHILDISH illimitable faith in decrees. 
FAITH IN They decide to banish religion from 
DECREES 


the land; forth comes a decree. 
They desire an eleven per cent. in- 
crease in agricultural production; forth comes a decree. 
They aspire to industrialize Russia by spending billions on 
a “five-year program”; forth comes a decree; rich peas- 
ants—“Kulaks”—must divvy up more liberally; forth 
comes a decree. They run short of cash before their glit- 
tering “program” is well launched; this time the decree 
does not come forth but is secretly passed along that the 
printing presses work overtime manufacturing paper 
money. If decrees could grow grain, manufacture goods, 
produce oil, raise factories, install efficient management, 
create wealth—what an incomparably prosperous land 
Russia would be. But decrees, after all, are only pieces 
of paper. When they run counter to human nature, they 
are useless or worse. Russia’s grandiloquent promises 
of world-beating industrial, agricultural and other per- 
formances are not worth more than the paper they are 
written on. Some day even the most fanatical Soviet 
will awaken to the gigantic sham now being staged. 


To get to the top, get to the bottom of things. 
It pays to pay prompily. 


The fellow who takes too many chances has little 
chance. 
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MERGERS HE catastrophe in Wall Street 
DELAYED knocked some proposed mer- 
BUT NOT gers fatally on the head, but other 
ABANDONED 


planned mergers, possessing real 
economic merit, will be only delayed, 
not abandoned. There is just as much reason for carry- 


ing out mergers in difficult times as in prosperous times 
—even more so. It used to be thought that billion-dollar 
institutions could be consummated only when money was 
abundant and cheap. During the stock boom, however, 
it was discovered that large supplies of cheap money were 
not essential so long as the stocks involved commanded 
high prices. Instead of payment being made in cash, 
stocks having an equivalent market value were tendered. 
The sellers could readily turn into account the securities 
received. i 
During the coming year interest rates promise to be low 
rather than high. Although the deluge of new security 
offerings has drastically diminished during recent months, 
the probability is that before long it will again be possible 
to float sound issues on reasonable terms. Most of our 
modern mergers are engineered, not by small concerns 
but by the most influential and powerful interests in each 
industry, interests capable of commanding all needed cap- 
ital. Even before 1929 ended, three important combina- 
tions were carried through, one embracing four steel 
companies and forming the third-largest steel enterprise 
in the country, another engineered by the Pullman Com- 
pany, which drew closer together Morgan and Mellon 
interests, the third involving the absorption of the Atlas 
Cement Co. by the United States Steel Corporation. 
Yet, the knitting together of individual companies into 
huge combinations will go on. It will come even in the 
railway field despite the do-nothing tactics of some of the 


individuals now acting as Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioners. 


Patience often yields profit. 


If it isn’t good business it doesn’t pay. 


SOMETIMES ERTAIN lines of business 
IT IS are mobile, others are not. 
COMMUNITIES A factory, if need arises, can be 
THAT FAIL 


moved from one location to an- 

other. It is different with a bank 

or store or other purely local enterprise dependent en- 
tirely upon its own community. During a discussion on 
the large number of small banks that had failed in the 
United States during recent years, one champion of in- 
dependent as against chain or group banking remarked 
that in many cases it was the community rather than the 
bank that ceased to flourish, That was a pointed ob- 
servation. The parcel post, the automobile, the motor 


bus, the mail-order business, mass production, etc., have 


brought about an economic revolution, an evolution not 
always beneficial to small communities and local busi- 
nesses. The decline in our rural population has natural- 
ly meant a decline in the number of rural business estab- 
lishments, including banks. 


In other words, it is true that in many an instance it 
was the community that failed. 
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HOW SHE HE kind of salesmanship here 
GOT MONEY employed is not held up as ex- 
OUT OF A emplary. The newspaper account 
SCOTSMAN of the incident was forwarded to 


the editor as proving that it is pos- 
sible to get money out of a Scotsman if you only know 
how to go about it. An attractive young lady, selling pop- 
pies for the Haig Fund on Poppy Day, turned her full 
battery of charms on a well-to-do Scot, but he stubbornly 
refused to part with even a penny. The report goes on: 
“The following Tuesday he received by post a small 
square-shaped packet which, from its size and _ shape, 
might contain anything from a tobacco poucl. to a pair 
of socks or a necktie. The appearance of the packet, per- 
haps also an ignorance of postal regulations, and the fact 
that it was addressed in a nice feminine ‘hand,’ was suffi- 
cient to entice him to part with the shilling and six-pence 
due as C. O. D. Hastily opening his surprise packet, 
he found it contained, carefully wrapped in much tissue 
paper, two badly crushed poppies. The fund benefited to 
the extent of the shilling and six-pence.” 

My friend adds, “You see, the age of miracles has not 
passed.” Which remark, one almost suspects, contains a 
veiled insinuation not entirely flattering to natives of the 
land of heather and Prime Ministers. 


Saving gets one farther than speculating. 


Keep down din. 


The wisest once were ignorant. 


HOW TO LVAN MACAULEY, presi- 
CONTROL | eae of Packard, tells how to 
OUTPUT: control output so as to avoid over- 
MACAULEY production, the bane of American 


industry since the World War so 
tremendously expanded plant facilities. | Automobile 
leaders frankly admit they brought on unpleasant condi- 
tions by maintaining full-flood output after consumptive 
demand began to wane. A rather painful penalty has had 
to be paid—paid by motor executives, motor stockholders, 
motor workmen and others. If a scientific system of reg- 
ulating production in harmony with actual requirements 
could be instituted throughout American industry as a 
whole, steadier employment, steadier dividends, steadier 
prosperity would be enjoyed. Mr. Macauley’s method 
should inspire serious consideration by all manufacturers. 
He says: | 


One of the responsibilities that weigh most heavily upon a busi- 
ness manager is to provide continuous employment. For genera- 
tions unemployment has been regarded as a sort of necessary evil. 
Now, however, people are beginning to doubt whether this evil 
cannot be conquered. 

1 believe much unemployment is due to unwise production 
methods. The period of heavy selling comes, and the plan of the 
average manufacturer seems to be to rush production, to keep his 


factory running day and night, and perhaps Sundays, to meet the . 


demand. 

The demand slackens and he shuts down his plant, leaving his 
employees to their own resources. There is something funda- 
mentally wrong, unwise and unscientific in this procedure. 

In the case of our own plant, before our production year starts 
we gather from every available source data as to the business out- 
look and our probable demand. Armed with this information, we 
decide what the year’s production should be. Then, roughly, we 
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divide by twelve the number of cars to be produced during the 
year and this gives us our monthly production. 

We produce no more cars when demand is heavy than when it 
is light, the demands for the big selling months being met from 
the surplus produced in the periods when demand is less active. 

Every manufacturer whose business will allow it should regard 
as a prime essential the creation of a reserve fund that will en- 
able him to keep production on an even keel, and carry surplus 
stock to the periods when there is heavy demand in the market 
for his goods. 


Forses intends to keep prominently before employers 
the vital necessity for taking action—if need be, heroic 
action—to bring about steadier employment. Unemploy- 
ment is infinitely the most deplorable curse of our whole 
economic system. Either industry itself must grapple 
with this unconscionable evil or the politicians will do so. 
Steady employment is a more sensible objective than un- 
employment insurance. If the first cannot be instituted, 
the second will be. 


There’s revenue in resourcefulness. 


HIS, sent by the Morton Sug- 


WHAT 

IS gestion System, is timely: 
YOUR “Jammed were the streets with 
ANSWER? merry-makers, adding their shouts 


and laughter to the fearful din of 
whistles, bells and horns of every variety. Thinking to 
refresh myself with a bit of air, I elbowed my way to- 
ward the corner. Soon I observed a strange, old man 
with bushy, white hair, dark, flashing eyes and a kindly 
face, scanning the midnight revelers. Suddenly his hand 
reached out and tapped the shoulder of a rosy-cheeked, 
laughing youth. 

““*And what does the New Year mean to you, laddie?’ 
I heard the old man ask. 

“*To me, old man,’ the youth replied, ‘it means gaiety, 
dancing, fun and frolic!’ 

“In a moment the old man stopped another—this time, 
a grim-visaged fellow of forty—who eyed the old man 
crossly as the strange question was repeated. Then, ‘ ’Tis 
no concern of yours, but if you needs must know, the 
New Year means worry, debts, illness and—most likely 
—poverty !’ 

“The old man stopped a third—a clear-eyed, erect 
young man of strong face and proud carriage—who lis- 
tened courteously to the thrice-repeated question. Then 
his face lighted with an eager smile. ‘Why, to me,’ he 
cried, ‘the New Year means new life, new chances, new 
ideas to be tried, new battles to be fought and won— 
new records to be made!’ 

“And only then, as the shouting and singing rolled’ 
through my opened chamber window, did I know that I 
had dreamed it all! Asleep on New Year’s Eve!” 

From “The Diary of Jonathan Peabody.” 


Dont seek only selfish friendships. 
Cheek doesn’t long bring checks. 


Success without sincerity 1s failure. 


The best man is he who does his best. 
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HE opening sentences of my 
forecast for 1929, published in 
our January 15 issue, were: 

“That the early part of 1929 will 
witness further marking-up of stock 
quotations is the general expectation. 
My humble view is that the strain 
upon credit will cause the specula- 
tive boon to collapse this year. 

“I fear, too, that disturbances in 
Wall Street will be sufficiently se- 
vere to have some adverse effect up- 
on industry and general business.” 

Other statements then made: 

“High Finance and Big Business 
look confidently to President Hoov- 
er for invaluable co-operation in 
bringing about national prosperity. 
Whether unemployment will become 
aggravated enough to demand atten- 
tion even should business activity 
prove satisfactory, is a problem ex- 
citing concern in high circles. The 
situation calls for co-operation and 
co-ordination on a national scale. 

“Tt is entirely possible, even prob- 
able, that stock quotations can be 
forced to even higher heights than 
any yet touched. Yet those of us 
who have been long familiar with 
speculative movements, and familiar 
with the part played by tightening 
money, cannot swallow the cocksure 
predictions of those enthusiasts neck- 
deep in the speculative maelstrom 
that nothing on earth can stop the 
merry ongoings. Wall Street sug- 
gests Monte Carlo more than the 
world’s leading mart for the calm, 
sober, sane appraisal of investment 
values.” 

Frankly, it was much easier a year 
ago to foresee events than it is to- 
day. Whereas it was not then neces- 
sary to resort to “ifs,” “buts,” “per- 
hapses” and other hedging phrases, 





B. C. Forbes forecasts . . . 






STOCK RECOVERY, 


LVormal Lusiness, 


But Unemployment 


one hesitates to attempt to be 
equally emphatic at the opening of 
1930. However, here is my guess: 

The stock market will achieve a re- 
covery exceeding current expecta- 
tions. 

After early irregularity, the recov- 
ery will become more pronounced. 
Movements may be desultory for a 
brief spell during the Summer, but 
the approach of Fall, I believe, will 
witness a substantial revival in ac- 
tivity, confidence and strength. 

Average quotations should end 
1930 on levels distinctly higher than 
at the end of 1929. 

The money market probably will 
disappoint those who look for phe- 
nomenal ease. Call rates promise to 
return to their old-time relation to 
time rates, meaning cheaper day-to- 
day facilities than facilities for thirty 
days to six months. A modest de- 
cline in demand rates and modest 
firmness in term rates will not be 
illogical. 


UT the money market should not 

prove in any sense a restrictive 

factor during the coming twelve 
months. 

Candidly, it takes courage—per- 
haps it would be better to say rash- 
ness—to attempt to forecast the 
course of industry and business. 

My paradoxical prediction is that 
business will be reasonably satisfac- 
tory but that employment will not be 
equally satisfactory. 

Such industries as motors and steel 


* should enjoy almost immediate and 


emphatic rebounds from the irra- 
tionally low levels of recent weeks. 
Panic or no panic, the demand for 
automobiles will continue, continue on 
a scale warranting larger output than 


that of the last two months. Rail- 
way buying of steel, as well as buying 
for heavy construction (public and 
private) should help to keep the steel 
industry at least normally active for 
many months. 


N most other industries timid re- 

covery rather than a rebound is 
suggested. Ordinary building oper- 
ations conceivably will fall materially 
below the records attained in recent 
years. 

General retail trade will do well if 
it does not prove sub-normal. Ram- 
bunctious spending must not be 
counted upon, certainly not in the 
first half of the year. 

The Department of Agriculture 
declares that the purchasing power of 
our far-flung agricultural population 
promises this year to equal last 
year’s, a comforting statement. 

Unemployment, involving political 
and other agitation, threatens to be 
the bete noir of America’s future. 
Science, chemistry, invention, man- 
agerial skill, cheap electric and gas 
power have combined to effect tre- 
mendously increased production 
without corresponding increase in hu- 
man labor. Endless mergers also 
release employees of all ranks—ex- 
ecutives, superintendents, salesmen, 
clerks, technicians, rank-and-file 
workmen. 

This is the supreme problem chal- 
lenging America’s industrial, finan- 
cial, business statesmen. The task 
does not call for a Chamber of Com- 
merce committee, but for an Insti- 
tute of Industrial Co-ordination 


headed by an organizing genius and 
wholeheartedly supported by, the 
brainiest leaders in every walk of our 
economic life. 
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Wall Street Houses 
Not Fly- By- Nights 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


NTIL quite recently 

Wall Street, like the 
rest of the country whose 
activity it mirrors, was in the pioneer 
period. It was engaged in pathfind- 
ing without regard to patterns from 
the past. But signs are everywhere 
that the national youth has discarded 
his swaddling clothes. 

Older firms have taken over the 
. European custom of pointing with 
pride to the date when they were 
established. There was none of this 
in the decades when economic 
America was merely a collection of 
mining camps. 

In the recent panicky liquidation 
in Wall Street, when rumors con- 
cerning the solvency of institutions 
passed ominously through the lane 
where the money sprouts and grows, 
the older houses advertised their 
comparatively ancient vintage. For 
example, this advertisement was pub- 
lished on October 30: 





Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


FOUNDED 1865 


Investments 











The implication of such advertis- 
ing was that good brokerage and 





good investment banking houses, like 
good wine, are a product of season- 
ing. To the sentimental value of 
continuing a tradition of honesty and 
ethical relations with the public 
through a long period, the recent 
emergency added a practical value. 
In blunt terms, age meant that a 
house was not a creature of the 
“Coolidge bull market,” untested in 
stormy periods. Age meant that the 
house had weathered the panics of 
1907, 1903, 1893 and perhaps before. 
Age signified that the capacity of the 
management had been tested through 
all phases of the business cycle. 

There is something in the argu- 
ment that an extended business his- 
tory is a factor of safety. Age, by 
itself, however, is not the open ses- 
ame to safety. 

Back in 1921, when bucket shops 
still flourished, one alleged brokerage 
firm boasted that it had been in busi- 
ness forty-four years. That refer- 
ence to seasoning was used as a busi- 
ness-getting argument, just as the 
fact that ex-Governor Burke, of the 
defunct firm of Kardos & Burke, had 
signed United States currency when 
he was treasurer of the United States 
was used as a talking point to win 
confidence in the firm. The forty- 
four-year-old brokerage house was 


shown in its last years to 
have been transformed 
into a bucket shop. A 
new element had acquired control 
and exploited the good name built 
up during the years. Such an inci- 
dent is, of course, exceptional. 
During the recent bull market there 
was a stampede of new interests to 
get into Wall Street. Yale graduates 
turned their thoughts from the career 
of bond salesmen to that of custom- 
ers man. Many a productive cloak 
and suit executive forsook industry 
for finance. It became necessary to 
put name tags on members of the 
New York Stock Exchange so that 
brokers would know whom they were 
dealing with. A multitude of new 
brokerage firms were established, 
many of them paying peak or near- 
peak prices for their franchise, a 
seat on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Many of the newcomers are 
able and doubtless will last, but as 
for others, only time will tell whether 
they have been building soundly. The 
only insolvency up to this writing of 
a New York Stock Exchange firm 
since the recent unpleasantness was 
not a New York house. Moreover, it 
was a relative novice, two years old. 
The late Louis Proudfoot, one of 
the ablest and least appreciated per- 
sonalities who ever drifted to the 
financial district, once told me that 
through years of practical experience 
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as an investigator of the morals and 
finances of brokers he had learned 
that the best guide to the character 
of an individual was his own past. 
The head of the Proudfoot Commer- 
cial Agency conceded the possibility 
of reform, but added that the most 
serious blunders which he made 
sprang from his assumption that indi- 
viduals had changed their colors. 

A survey into the geneology of 
Wall Street houses disclosed that 
houses that endure are not necessarily 
in the van in size or public recogni- 
tion. A number of small, unosten- 
tatious firms, dealing honorably but 
quietly with a relatively 
select coterie of loyal 
clients, date back far be- 
yond the day when Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan im- 
mortalized himself at 
Chicago with his famous, 
if fallacious “cross of 
gold” address. 

How old is old in Wall 
Street? The Stock Ex- 
change itself traces its 
lineage back to May 17, 
1792, when trading was 
started in an organized 
manner under a button- 
wood tree. Roosevelt & 
Son, established as a hard- 
ware concern, lays claim 
to being the first of the 
surviving families in Wall 
Street. It was established 
in 1797, and a few years 
later its financial history began by 
the discounting of customers’ notes. 

As far as can be learned, Roosevelt 
& Son have the standing broad jump 
record for continuous operation un- 
der one name. Jacobus I. Roosevelt 
set out in the hardware business eight 
years after Washington’s first in- 
augural. The very next year, in spite 
of the prevailing yellow fever plague, 
business was so promising that he 
took his son, Cornelius Van Schaack 
Roosevelt, in as a partner. Cornelius 
was the grandfather of the late Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Having started to 
discount customers’ notes as a spur 
to sales, the firm gradually broadened 
its financial interests. Like numerous 
other purely financial houses, it 
started out as a merchandising en- 
terprise. In 1832, in association 
with other hardware dealers, the firm 
established the Chemical National 
Bank under the name New York 
Chemical Manufacturing Co., which 
in the following year amended its 
charter to permit banking. 

The firm became especially well- 
known during the active career of 
James Alfred Roosevelt. grandson 
of the founder. Jay Gould was leader 
of a very small minority in Wall 
Street who disliked him, and_ that 
aversion arose mainly from the fact 





that Roosevelt held himself aloof 
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from Gould’s manipulative schemes. 
A recent display of the firm’s en- 
during independence was shown in 
the fight, since adjusted, which it 
waged against the plan which the 
interested bankers had drawn up for 
the reorganization of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
The antecedents of the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. were first identified 
with trade rather than finance. The 
beginnings of the present famous 
House on the Corner, which stands 
at the very crossroads of the world 
of give and take, date back to the 
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Gone is the quaint “Fly Market” pic- 
tured here. To-day the financial trans- 
actions that take place in that neigh- 
borhood are felt ’round the world. 
The antecedents of the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Company date back to 1857 


establishment in London, in 1837, a 
panic year, of the banking house of 
George Peabody & Co. Junius S. 
Morgan, whose namesake is now a 
junior partner in the Morgan firm, 
became head of the firm when Pea- 
body retired in 1864, and changed 
the name to J. S. Morgan & Co. 

In 1857, also a panic year, the late 
J. Pierpont Morgan, son of J. S. 
Morgan, came to America from Lon- 
don and, in association with Charles 
H. Dabney, formed the firm of Dab- 
new, Morgan & Co., which became 
correspondents of the London house. 
On Dabney’s retirement, Mr. Mor- 
gan dissolved the firm and joined 
Drexel & Co., Philadelphia bankers, 
the name being changed to Drexel, 
Morgan & Co. The new association 
first distinguished itself in 1870 by 
making a $5,000,000 profit through 
underwriting a French loan. The 
Morgan firm entered the railroad 
field in 1879 and started its im- 





mediate strides toward world financial 
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leadership. 

The name J. P. Morgan & Co. 
was adopted on December 31, 1894. 
The late Mr. Morgan, father of the 
present head, reached the climax of 
his notable career in 1907, when he 
stood at the forefront of the banking 
group which brought order out of 
chaos. One of Mr. Morgan’s brilliant 
maneuvres was to force gold ship- 
ments from Europe through his ac- 
tivities in the foreign exchange 
market. The House of Morgan be- 
gan to rise rapidly during the vivid 
days of Jay Cooke, August Belmont, 
Wm. H. Vanderbilt, Rus- 
sell Sage, James J. Hill 
and E. H. Harriman. 

During and since the 
World War the house 
enormously magnified the 
scope of its operations 
and became the undis- 
puted leader in interna- 
tional and domestic in- 
vestment banking. It is 
proud of its traditions, 
and the continuance of the 
use of the Morgan name 
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is contingent on an unbroken line of 
Morgan heirs as members of the 
banking house. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co., which for 
years has shared with the house of 
Morgan leadership in railroad financ- 
ing, was organized in 1867 by Abra- 
ham Kuhn and Solomon Loeb, cloth- 
ing merchants of Cincinnati. The 
late Jacob H. Schiff, who had been 
in their employ in the Middle West. 
came to New York to handle the in- 
vestments of the partners, and the 
establishment of the banking firm 
was an outgrowth of that activity. 
Mr. Schiff was admitted as a partner 
in 1875, and the eminence of the firm 
was ascribable largely to his sagacity 
and banking genius. He was an 
outstanding figure in the reorganiza- 
tion of the great trunk line railroads. 

Backing Mr. Harriman, the firm 
came to grips in 1901 with the House 
of Morgan, which was sponsoring 
Mr. Hill’s efforts to retain control of 
the Northern Pacific. The conflict 
resulted in the stock market panic of 
June, 1901. In times of intense 
financial stringency, particularly in 
1893 and 1904, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
was in possession of huge supplies of 
cash, which enormously strengthened 
its importance in the financial com- 
munity. 
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The house of Harris, Forbes & 
Co., one of the outstanding leaders 
in the public utility financing field, 
was established in Chicago in 1882 
by Norman Wait Harris as N. W. 
Harris & Co. The company assumed 
its present name in 1911. Several 
Harris names are still associated 
with it. 

The founder has been called the 
father of bond salesmen. Until his 
time investment houses waited for 
clients to call upon them. Mr. Harris 
was the first to turn loose corps of 
bond salesmen on the outside world. 
It was recently estimated that 10,000 
bond salesmen were operating out- 
side of New York alone. Mr. Har- 
ris was also a pioneer in the use of 
newspaper advertising and direct 
mail circulars. He used to tell his 
associates, “Look for the weak 
points—the strong ones will come 
out anyway.” The firm opened a 
New York office in 1890 when Allen 
B. Forbes became a partner. 

Lee, Higginson & Co., which was 
started on May 1, 1848 as a partner- 
ship under the name of Lee & Hig- 
ginson, posted this notice on the day 
it was established : 

“The subscribers have this day 
formed a connection under the firm 
of Lee & Higginson and offer their 
services in the purchase and sale of 
Stocks, Notes and Exchange.” 

To this day the three major de- 
partments of Lee, Higginson & 
Company (the name adopted on 
April 1, 1853) are the stock, bond 
and foreign exchange. 

The founders of the business were 
John Clarke Lee and George Hig- 
ginson. At present there are two 
grandsons of these original founders 
in the firm, namely, George Cabot 
Lee, grandson of John Clarke Lee, 
and Francis Lee Higginson, Jr., 
grandson of George Higginson. Mr. 
Lee has been with the firm since 1900 
and Mr. Higginson, Jr., since 1910. 
Mr. Lee’s sons also are active in the 
business. 


NLIKE Lee, Higginson & Co., 

Brown Brothers & Co. started 
out as a merchandising enterprise. 
Alexander Brown, the real founder, 
was guided by the motto, “Shos- 
maker stick to your last.” Mr. 
Brown, an auctioneer in the Belfast 
linen market, emigrated to America 
in 1800 to settle in Baltimore, and to 
establish himself as an importer of 
Irish linens under the name of Al- 
exander Brown & Son in 1802. In 
1825 James Brown, the youngest son, 
came to New York and formed 
Brown Brothers & Co, which gradu- 
ally took on financial activities. In 
1833 they sold the dry goods depart- 
ment to Amory, Leeds & Co. 
The strictly banking activity goes 





back to the establishment of John 
A. Brown & Co. in Philadelphia in 
1818. After the New York branch, 
under the name of Brown Bros. & 
Co., was started, another office was 
opened in Boston under the firm 
name in 1844. 

The dominance of the firm by de- 
scendants of the founder has per- 
sisted up to the present time. James 
Brown and Thatcher M. Brown, 
resident in New York, and James 
Crosby Brown, who makes his head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, all members 
of the original Brown family, are ac- 
tive partners. 


HE history of Hallgarten & Co. 

goes back more than _three- 
quarters of a century. The business 
was established in 1850, for the pur- 
pose of dealing in foreign exchange, 
under the name of Hallgarten & 
Herzfeld. On the retirement of the 
latter the firm was changed to Hall- 
garten & Co., which in 1881 became 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Recently it has been 
especially active in South American 
financing. 

The firm at one time was one of 
the largest dealers in gold bullion. 
One most interesting chapter in its 
history deals with the famous corner 
in gold which culminated in Black 
Friday, on September 24, 1869. The 
firm was a member of a small group 
of bankers which broke the gold cor- 
ner. In the pre-war period Hallgar- 
ten & Co., through its extensive 
contacts in Europe, served as a 
channel through which foreign capi- 
tal flowed to American railroads and 
industries. 

The firm of Lehman Brothers 
traces its beginnings back to 1850, 
when the three original brothers, 
Emanuel, Mayer and Henry, started 
out as cotton commission merchants 
and factors at Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. After the Civil War they 
opened an office in New York City 
and became charter members of the 
New York Cotton Exchange. The 
firm gradually changed its activities 
to strictly banking business. Most 
of the partners to-day are sons or 
grandsons of the founders. 

Kountze Brothers was organized 
in 1857 in Omaha, Nebraska. The 
New York branch was opened in 
1870. The house is one of the oldest 
member firms on the New York 
Stock Exchange which still bears its 
original name. Four members of the 
Kountze family, direct descendants 
of the original members, are still ac- 
tive. 

J. & W. Seligman & Co., was 
founded in 1863 and has continued 
under that name since. The present 
partners, who are members of the 
original Seligman family are Henry 
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Seligman, Jefferson Seligman and 
Walter Seligman. Henry and Jeffer- 
son Seligman are cousins, each a son 
of one of the original firm members, 
and Walter Seligman is Henry Selig- 
man’s son. 

Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. was 
founded in July, 1876, by Ernst 
Thalmann and A. Limburger. Adolph 
Ladenburg joined the firm in 1880. 
Before the war, when arbitraging 
was actually carried on with Euro- 
pean markets, the house was at the 
van of important arbitrageurs. More 
recently it has conducted a general 
banking and underwriting business. 

August Belmont & Co. has oper- 
ated under the same name since it 
was founded in 1837 by the grand- 
father of Morgan Belmont, one of 
the present partners. Blake Bros. 
& Co. was established on April 1, 
1858, by George Baty Blake, John 
R. Blake and Gamaliel Bradford. 
The present senior partner, J. A. 
Lowell Blake, is a grandson of the 
first. Another brokerage firm— 
Boody, McLellan & Co—established 
in November, 1879, retains its orig- 
inal name. Edgar Boody, son of one 
of the founders, is still an active 
partner. 

The history of M. C. Bouvier & 
Company dates back to the time 
when M. C. Bouvier, who is the sec- 
ond senior member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, joined the big 
board on June 25, 1869. He has 
been in business continuously since. 
Whitehouse & Co. has been in busi- 
ness continuously for nearly 102 
years. On January 1, 1828, Edward 
Whitehouse and his brother-in-law, 
Oswald Cammann, established the 
investment firm of Cammann & 
Whitehouse, which joined the asso- 
ciation which thirty-five years later 
became the New York Stock Ex- 
change. In its birth year the rails 
of the first American steam road 
were laid in Baltimore, and Boston 
harbor espied its first steamboat. 
Among the present partners are J. 
Norman Whitehouse and Guill S. 
Whitehouse, descendants of the 
founder. 


AITLAND, Coppell & Co. have 
been in business as merchants 
and bankers since 1797, when the 
firm was established as Lenox & 
Maitland. No members of _ the 
original families are now connected 
with the business. John Munroe & 
Co. was founded in 1854, and its 
affiliated firm, Munroe & Co.. Paris. 
was founded in 1851. The founder 
was John Munroe. Two grandsons, 
John Munroe and Henry Munroe, 
are partners in the New York and 
Paris houses. 
Jas. B. Colgate & Co. was es- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Security Markets Forecast 


for 1930 


This Year the Opposite of Last—Credit Conditions Now Promise 

Ease But Business Is the Troublesome Factor—No Prolonged or 

Drastic Further Recession Indicated and the Second Half May 
See the Constructive Forces Once More in the Saddle 


N any long-range forecast 

for the security markets, 
two of the most important 
considerations are the state 
of general business and the credit 
position. In our forecast for 1929, 
published a year ago, corporation 
profits promised to continue very 
good and the credit situation was the 
dangerous element. Basing our pro- 
phecy upon the premise that we were 
not in a “new era,” we predicted the 
collapse of the long bull market 
chiefly on the basis of high money 
rates. 

Now the situation is somewhat re- 
versed. In considering the outlook 
for the security markets in 1930, we 
seem fairly well assured of an ade- 
quate credit supply. The gold export 
movement has not yet run its course, 
and before it does we may get higher 
interest rates, but from a long-range 
viewpoint, the credit structure has 
been tremendously improved by the 
deflation of stock market values 
toward the close of last year, and 
interest rates for 1930 should be 
generally lower than for last 
year. 


By RICHARD W. SCHABACKER 


Financial Editor 


they have now assumed a more im- 
portant role than interest rates, be- 
cause further danger for the stock 
market in 1930 seems likely to come 
from reduced business and lower 
corporation profits than from an un- 
healthy credit situation. 


We have stated that these two 
fundamentals are among the most 
important for pointing the stock 
market’s future. It may also be said 
however, that the prospects of fur- 
ther mild business recession this year 
are not, in the writer’s opinion, 
nearly so dangerous from a security 
market standpoint, as were the exces- 
sively high interest rates at the begin- 
ning of 1929. 

That does not mean that we antici- 
pate any return of the previous 
unreasoned bull market and _ stock 
inflation. It does not mean that we 
expect the security market trends to 
be upward throughout the entire 


year. But we do 
feel that the pres- 
ent is a much 
safer time to buy 
stocks and bonds than 
was the beginning of 
1929. 


HE ‘present business 

recession actually 
began about a year ago. 
It became noticeable dur- 
ing last Summer. It was 
recognized by the stock 
market in the Fall of 
1929. The Stock Mar- 
ket Panic of last year 
unquestionably _ carried 
many of the leading issues 
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HEREAS the danger in 
1929. was high inter- 
est rates, that danger has 
lost its significance for 1930. 
Whereas, business conditions 
were relatively safe in 1929, 
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below their true and fair value. On 
the other hand, there are still many 
issues which have not yet discounted 
the possibility of lower earnings in 
the coming months. 

Looking at the market in general, 
however, and remembering that the 
current business depression has been 
proceeding slowly for nearly a year, 
a few more months might logically 
see business recovery. 

The probability that losses incurred 
in the recent stock market panic nave 
reduced public purchasing power and 
will tend to prolong the business de- 
pression already begun last year, 
needs no argument. It is a truism. 
The important point is that the fun- 
damental conditions in the present 
era are not the same as those which 
have brought prolonged business 
depression following other stock 
market panics in the past. 

The new elements which indicate 
that the current depression may be 
shorter and less severe than previous 
ones are as follows: 

1. Inflation took place only in 
stocks, is easier and quicker in its 
deflation, and such deflation has 
already taken place in large measure. 

2. There has been no inflation in 
commodity prices, there has been no 
incentive to forward buying, and 
corporations are not loaded up with 
large inventories of high-priced 
goods, whose working off, and de- 
flation, have prolonged hard times in 
previous eras. 

3. Money rates, because of the 
above factors, have come back to 
normal in a much shorter time than 
usual, and thus lay the foundation 
for early recovery, both in business 
and in the security markets. 

4. The corporations of the coun- 
try are in better position financially 
than during any previous market 
collapse. They have raised additional 
funds during the period of inflated 
stock prices, largely by offering new 
stock at the higher prices. They 
have been the chief beneficiaries of 
the long bull market and remain so, 
even after it has passed. 


OR reasons such as these, it 
seems fair to assume that the 
current business recession will not be 
as long or as drastic as those which 
have followed previous market col- 
lapses. The early part of 1930 will 
almost unquestionably witness fur- 
ther reduction in corporation profits, 
but by late Summer or early Autumn 
we may expect at least a good inter- 
mediate upturn in business and gen- 
eral industry, reflected by an upward 
movement in security prices. 
The bond market is even more sen- 
sitive than the stock market to the 


factors of business and credit. Bond 
prices recovered rapidly from their 
long decline merely on the sudden 
easing of interest rates. Latterly, 
the element of dubious corporation 
profits has brought a secondary re- 
action. Though it often takes time 
and patience, the bond market is still 
a reputable guide to the long-term 
movements in the stock market. 

It may be profitable for the stock 
market investor to take his cue once 
more from this reliable, but slow, 
index. When bond prices have 
turned definitely upward, it will be a 
sign that both credit and business 
conditions are once more in a con- 
structive position, and, early or late, 
it should foretell renewal of the long- 
term advance in stocks. 


‘ i 

O summarize, then, the credit 
situation is tremendously im- 
proved over a year ago. The busi- 
ness outlook is not so dangerous as 
was the credit basis at the beginning 
of 1929. Taken as a whole the pros- 
pect for the security markets in 1930 
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is more favorable than it was for 
1929. On the ground that the cur- 
rent recession may go somewhat 
further, however, the early part of 
the new year does not appear particu- 
larly auspicious. The prospects, at 
this time, look much better for re- 
newal of constructive impetus during 
the second half. 

The prospects for 1930 are some- 
what the reverse of last year. In 
1929 they indicated a good first halt 
and declines to come for the final 
half. This year the prospects are 
not so good for the first half but look 
much better for the final period. 
Granted that business maintains itself 
at somewhat lower levels, that bonds 
give a generally good account of 
themselves without any great reces- 
sion, and that the stock market does 
not go back to its foolhardy and 
reckless inflation during the early 
part of 1930, we may look forward 
with a good deal of confidence to 
better business, better -bond prices 
and a rising stock market trend in 
the second half of the year. 


Pay the Price? 


By JOHN FLETCHER 


WO men I knew were partners 
in a business which had flour- 
ished for many years. It happened 
to be a highly specialized manu factur- 
ing business marketing a product 
which automatically brought about 
extremely profitable repeat orders. As 
it sometimes happens among partners, 
these two men disagreed, made an 
equitable division of assets and each 
went his way. 

After they had been separated for 
a period of nearly two years each of 
these men added to his existing lines 
a new type of novelty which had come 
on the market and between them they 
had secured the marketing rights on 
this product. 

The sale of this merchandise re- 
quired personal interviews with the 
men at the very top of important 
businesses. 

When they had launched on this 
new venture I took a very consider- 
able interest in the progress each was 
making and shall set down here the 
sales activities as they parallel each 
other. 

Early in the proceedings one of 
the men told me that he had been in- 
fluenced perhaps by my advice and 
that of several of his friends to hire 
salesmen only of known ability and 
with a record of delivering the goods 
for other concerns, and he had gone 
so far as to make it a rule to hire 
no man whose earning capacity in the 


preceding five years had averaged less 
than ten or twelve thousand dollars 
a year. 

That was a daring and brilliant 
stroke and his business to-day shows 
the wisdom of the path he elected to 
follow. 

The other man put advertisements 
in newspapers inviting salesmen to 
join his business on a commission 
basis, and I shall not venture to state 
the endless hours he spent in inter- 
viewing men who answered the ad- 
vertisements. 


N the course of time he has sent 
out as his representatives liter- 
ally hundreds of men, for the turn- 
over in that type of labor has proved 
tremendous in his case. Of course, 
many of the calls these men made 
did his business more harm than good 
and he has finally reached the con- 
clusion that it is best in the end to 
allow men on his selling staff small 
drawing accounts averaging in the 
neighborhood of fifty dollars a week. 
The net result of the operations 
which I have discussed is that the 
man first cited holds a highly respect- 
ed position in the trade and his busi- 
ness has reached the point where it is 
practically sought, while the second 
man continues to struggle and fight 
for business, while his position in 
the trade can hardly be said to be 
strongly entrenched. 
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The President’s Conference 
Means BUSINESS 


HE business conference which, 

at the request of President Hoov- 
er, was held at Washington on De- 
cember 5 afforded an opportunity for 
each field of business to obtain at 
first-hand specific information re- 
specting the true conditions in the 
other fields. As a result of that con- 
ference, every field was able to pro- 
ceed with its own plans which neces- 
sarily depend very largely upon ac- 
tivities in other fields of business. 

In every sense the conference of 
December 5 was a conference of 
business men about conditions in their 
fields of business. The conference 
itself decided, that so long as there 
seemed any possibility of disturbing 
conditions arising, business men 
should have their own means for de- 
tecting causes which might lead to 
such events and for holding immedi- 
ate conference as to business meas- 
ures which business men themselves 
might take. 

There has accordingly been set up 
an advisory committee. It has ap- 
proximately 150 members. This 
committee has two functions. It is 
so representative of business activi- 
ties, and its members are so intimate- 
ly in touch with conditions in their 
particular fields, that the committee 
in a very sensitive and accurate way 
can keep before the executive com- 
mittee of the conference a picture 
which is at once comprehensive and 
detailed. On the other hand, the 
members of the committee are in 
strategic positions to convey back to 
the members of their own trades and 


P.S.duPont 0O.D. Young 


By JULIUS H. BARNES 


Chairman, Economic Council 


businesses the judgment of the ex- 
ecutive committee upon any problems. 


The purpose of the executive com- 


mittee is to afford the benefits of im- 
mediate 


conference and business 
judgment upon any situations which 
may develop. The executive com- 
mittee will have before it all of the 
information provided by the advis- 
ory committee and any problems 
which members of the advisory com- 
mittee find appearing in their fields. 
The comments and the suggestions of 
the executive committee, and any 
course of action the executive com- 
mittee should propose, will at once be 
placed before the members of the ad- 


visory committee for their consider- 
ation and for their utilization. 

Both the advisory committee and 
the executive committee have their at- 
tention concentrated upon the pres- 
ent and the immediate future. They 
are keeping closely in touch with day- 
to-day developments. For such pur- 
poses the simplest of organization is 
essential and machinery of any kind 
is to be avoided. The object is to 
deal at first-hand with first-hand in- 
formation and, in any situation which 
may show itself, to make recommen- 
dations for immediate and practical 
application by all business principals 
that can utilize them. 


THE ECONOMIC COUNCIL 


HESE leaders of American business will safeguard prosper- 
ity for 1930 as membérs of the executive committee of the 


President’s economic council : 


Owen D. Young, chairman of the Board, 
General Electric Company and Radio 
Corporation of America. 


Myron C. Taylor, chairman, finance 
committee, U. S. Steel Corporation. 


Thomas W. Lamont, partner, J. P. Mor- 
gan and Company. 


Paul Shoup, president, Southern Pacific 


Company. 
Clarence M. Woolley, chairman of the 
board, American’ Radiator and 


Standard Sanitary Corporation. 

Henry M. Robinson, president, Los An- 
geles-First National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Walter C. Teagle, president, Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. 

James Simpson, president, Marshall 
Field & Company. 

Cornelius F. Kelley, president, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company. 


W.C.Teagle C.M. Wooley J.G. Lonsdale G. H. Lorimer 


Pierre 5. 


Elbert L. Carpenter, president, National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 
duPont, chairman, E. I. 

duPont de Nemours & Company. 
Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the 
board, Irving Trust Company. 
George Horace Lorimer, editor, Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

Walter S. Gifford, president, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Alvan Macauley, president, National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
John G. Lonsdale, president, American 

Bankers Association. 
S. W. Cramer, Cotton Textile Institute. 
Charles Cheney, National Industrial 
Conference Board. 
Silas H. Strawn, chairman of the board, 
Montgomery Ward & Company. 
Harry Chandler, publisher, Los Angeles 
Times. 


H,. Chandler 8S. W.Cramer T. W. Lamont 
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UGENE G. GRACE, presi- 
dent of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, recently stated that 
it was sometimes quite difficult to 
get a new pro- 
cess type of 
machine intro- 
duced in a plant 
when some 
operating offi- 
cials had much 

to do with 
those that were in 
use or else were the 
inventors of the 
preferred machinery. Since the suc- 
cess or failure of the new labor- 
saving device depended largely upon 
the co-operation of the officials at the 
plant, it was necessary sometimes to 
have them appreciate its value and 
benefit to them personally. 

This reminded Mr. Grace of Mike, 
who was badly injured in an accident 
and was rushed to a hospital where 
his wife soon followed. A surgeon 
who had worked on the case over- 
heard her inquiry for her husband 
and went to the ward with her. At 
the door he saw a sheet was over the 
patient’s body and said to her 
“Madam, your husband is dead.” 

A voice from under the sheet said, 
“Naw, I’m not.” 

The wife replied, “Hush Mike, the 
doctor knows best.” 





F. TURNER, ten years ago 
* on an invitation from John 
C. Stevens, went from the Delaware 
& Lackawanna Railroad to the Pacific 
Northwest as 
comptroller, gener- 
al freight and pas- 
senger agent of the 
Pacific & Eastern, 
a small line in 
southern Oregon. 
The move has led 
to his holding 52 
titles in Hill rail- 
way corporations, 
with headquarters at Portland, where 
he is president of the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle Railway, a trunk line 
combination of the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern in the North- 
west. 

His career has been a demonstra- 
tion of what strict accounting and 
careful financiering can do in keep- 
ing red ink out of the ledger. His 
first small job in Oregon led to that 
of vice-president and general man- 
ager of operations of the Great 
Northern Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany, running the Hill lines’ big 
freighters in the China trade. In 
thirty days he took this important 
company “out of the red” and not 
long after that he became president 
of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, 
the Oregon Trunk, the Oregon Elec- 
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tric Railway, the United Railways 
company (electric) and the Gales 
Creek & Wilson River Railway, all 
Hill lines in the Columbia River re- 
gion. 

Born on a farm at Hollygrove, 
Maryland, 57 years ago, Turner’s 
boyhood left with him a love of 
horses, and to-day this is his fad and 
principal recreation. He owns some 
good steppers and is among the win- 
ners at the annual Portland horse 
show. He left Rockville College at 
the age of 20 and went with the Sou- 
thern Railway at Washington, D. C., 
in charge of cotton statistics. This 
fastened his future to railroading and 
turned him to accounting. He 
studied the movement of cotton by 
rail and water to all points and 
mastered the problem. He then went 
to the Delaware & Lackawanna. He 
holds this view: 

“Hardships in business usually fit 
one for higher positions. Loyalty to 
employers and honesty in dealing with 
all people are essential to true suc- 
cess. The welfare of associates and 
subordinates should never be lost 
sight of.” 


DOLPH S. OCHS, publisher of 
the New York Times, has con- 
tinually demonstrated his faith in the 
wisdom of spending money to make 
money. To present 
the news of the 
world to his read- 
ers he pays a stag- 
gering sum in cable 
tolls alone. For 
Lindbergh’s own 
story of his flight 
across the Atlantic 
Mr. Ochs gave a 
king’s ransom. 

Toward his employees he is gen- 
erous in a multitude of ways. He 
maintains for them a miniature hos- 
pital on the top floor of the Times 
annex with a doctor on duty night 
and day. He provides insurance and 
pays bigger salaries than his competi- 
tors. 

It almost seems as if he goes wan- 
dering through his vast establishment 
looking for more ways to spend 
money, which usually comes back to 
him with profit. 

But there is another side to his 
character. Waste galls him. He is 
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annoyed if he chances to enter 
the news room after the force 
has left and finds the place blaz- 
ing with electric lights. On such 
occasions he has been known to 
hunt someone and say: “Why 
can’t you put out those lights? 
Don’t you know that we could 
hire more men with the money 
that is being wasted in those 
lights ?”’ 


HOMAS A. EDISON was rem- 
iniscing at Detroit on his in- 

vention and development of the 
phonograph and he told about a 
friend who had 
looked upon it as a 
toy and always 
had asked him 
whether he really 
thought it would 
become popular. It 
reminded him, he 
said, of the early 
days ‘of the auto- 
mobile when an 
Irishman asked another whether he 
had ever heard of his famous 
brother-in-law. 

“Why should I, what has he iver 
done?” he replied. 

“Iver done? He’s a great invintor ; 
he invinted the automobile hearse.” 

“Will that iver become very 
popular ?” 

“Popular, why people are just dy- 
in’ to ride in it.” 





OHN S. PILLSBURY, vice- 

president of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, when elected president of 
the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Com- 
merce, represented 
the third direct 
generation of Pills- 
burys who have 
been heads of the 
chamber, which 
acts as the Grain 
Exchange for Min- 
neapolis, still the 
chief flour milling city of the world. 
Its second great industry is that of 
machinery and tools and the third, 
lumber. 

The first generation to head the 
great milling interests was repre- 
sented by George A. Pillsbury, 
founder of the flour mills that bears 
his name, the second generation to 
head the Minneapolis was that of his 
son, Charles A. Pillsbury and this 
generation by John S. 

He knows the vast milling busi- 
ness from the ground up for on leav- 
ing college he began at the simpler 
details and developed until he became 
a chief executive and leader of that 


progressive city’s industrial and civic 
life. 
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Stocks That Executives 
Are Buying 






















Business Leaders Take Con- 


HE results of the fourth edition 


, ' : executives to name in the order of 
of Faken -Quetete Sink structive Attitude Toward 


their choice the five listed stocks 





Questionnaire are presented here- Market Future which’they think have the best possi- 
with. The questionnaire was de- bilities for market appreciation dur- 
spatched near the close of - year, ing the next three months, — has 
and although returns are still being . also asked their opinion on the future 
received, i is fairly certain that By Richard S. Wallace course of the eiasedl market. 
nearly all of them are included in this In tabulating the individual stock 
final tabulation. returns, each stock has been scored 
The response to the fourth ques- on a basis of its standing in the indi- 





tionnaire has been particularly grati- ? vidual return. In all there were 
fying and has set a new record for Winners of Forbes Fourth pearly 200 individual stock issues 
this series, which was begun about a Quarterly Stock which received one vote or more in 
year ago. Total returns and indi- ti . the final tabulation of the Fourth 
vidual total scores are considerably Ques ionnaire Questionnaire. Of this number, 64 
higher and it is gratifying not only to U. S. Steel individual issues received a score of 








report the constant increase in inter- 1. AP iad aaa 870 50 votes or over, and 44 individual 
est for each successive questionnaire, 2. General Electric le ald 750 stocks received a score of 60 votes 
but also that general public interest 3. American Tel. & Tel...... 720 or over. In the following table the 
in the stock market has not appeared 4 General Motors .......... 330 frst 30 winners of the Fourth Ques- 
to have been greatly depleted by the 2 New York Central........ 290 tionnaire are presented with their re- 
sharp decline in the market during © Anaconda Copper......... 270 spective even, or bracket, scores: 
the late Fall. 7. Bethlehem Steel .......... 260 niin 
Forbes Fourth Stock Question- 8+ Electric Bond & Share.... 220 Company Score 
naire is the first one that has been 9. Standard 8 ee eee Ae Ss Seer 870 
sent out since the stock market panic WA Batis Com. 2.005.562... 180 . yen Electric ...........++00+ 750 
j : , American Tel. @ Tel .........006004. 720 
of 1929. In face of this fact it may 4. General Motors ...........s0000 330 
be reported that general market sen- S. New York Codtral............2- 290 
timent is more favorable toward the 6. Anaconda Copper ...........++05 270 
stock market now than it was in the ForBEs MAGAZINE has addressed its . are ge Ror ge f es ne = 
last questionnaire, which was issued inquiries to over one thousand execu- _9. Standard Oil of N. J........... 190 
about six weeks before the stock tives of corporations whose securities 10. Radio Corporation .............. 180 
market debacle. are listed on the New York Stock 11. Baltimore & Ohio R. R.......... 170 
As has been outlined in reporting Exchange and the New York Curb eet oe — ev ae ia 
the results of previous questionnaires, Exchange. Forpes has asked these 14. Montgomery Ward .............. 160 


THE FAVORITE GROUPS FOR THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1930 
(TABULATED FROM THE STOCK QUESTIONNAIRE WITH RESPECTIVE SCORES) 
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15. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.... 120 


16; Consolidated Gas .....0..00.000. 110 
17. International Tel. & Tel........ 110 
Oe eee 110 
19. Timken Roller Bearing..... ...... 110 
Ze. Americas Tobacco ..........06%. j00 
Zi. Commnmen Carben...........00% 100 
22, Weratt Phenix Cheese............ 100 
fa) OS rr 100 
pS eee 100 
We OOTIIIIEE. iio. oo.o 6.460.060.0000 00sec 100 
26. Columbia Gas & Electric........ 90 
27. Texas Corporation .............. 90 
Ze. Par Reduction ...........c.csse- 80 
29. Allied Power & Light........... 80 
30. Galumet & Arizona............;. 80 


First prize has been won by U. S. 
Steel Corporation common *stock, 
with a total score of 870 points. This 
is the second time that U. S. Steel has 
won in the series of quarterly con- 
tests, but in this case the stock has 
won with a score more than double 
the 390 points with which it took 
first place in the original stock ques- 
tionnaire of a year ago. This fact 
is not due entirely, of course, to the 
growth in popularity of the stock, 
but is due, also, to the constant 
growth of returns to our question- 
naire, which results in an ever in- 
creasing total of votes being cast. 

In previous questionnaires the 
“Big Three” of the stock market 
have been fairly well defined as con- 
sisting of U. S. Steel, General Elec- 
tric and American Tel. & Tel. com- 
mon stocks. These three issues have 
shown the best and most consistent 
scoring ability in our record of such 
questionnaires. U. S. Steel won the 
original contest early in 1929, Gen- 
eral Electric won the second contest 
and American Tel. & Tel. won the 
third. And now the repetitions begin 
and U. S. Steel has won the fourth 
and most recent contest. 

The other two favorites still follow 
fairly closely, however. General 
Electric has placed second in the 
latest questionnaire, with a score of 
750 points, compared with only 370 
points, which gave it third place in 
the previous questionnaire. Ameri- 
can Tel. & Tel. has placed third in 
the present questionnaire, compared 
with its prize-winning first place in 
the previous questionnaire. In that 
contest American Tel. & Tel. won 
with a score of 710, so that the 
actual score received has shown prac- 
tically no change since the last 
questionnaire. 


epee the changes in 
the first three favorites, U. S. 
Steel and General Electric have both 
made tremendous gains in popularity 
since before the market panic, while 
American Tel. & Tel. has just about 
held even. The first two prize win- 
ners show about equivalent gains over 
the previous questionnaire, though 
VU. S. Steel has jumped a little more 
rapidly than General Electric. 
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The larger total scores of the 
prize winners in the Fourth Quar- 
terly Questionnaire hold good 
throughout the entire list, due to the 
greater number of returns received 
in the latest contest. General Motors 
has taken fourth place, compared 
with seventh in the previous ques- 
tionnaire, and has thus displaced 
Anaconda Copper, which drops to 
sixth place. New York Central has 
recovered the ground lost in the pre- 
vious questionnaire. Having dropped 
from fifth place to only thirteenth 
place in the third questionnaire, the 
latest tabulation shows this _ stock 
back in its old fifth place once more. 
Bethlehem Steel has dropped back 
moderately but is still a decided 
favorite. Electric Bond & Share has 
also regained the ground previously 
lost and is back in eighth place once 
more, which is the standing it occu- 
pied in the second questionnaire, 
though it dropped to fifteenth place 
in the third contest. Standard Oil of 
New Jersey and Radio have both 
dropped back moderately in the com- 
parative standing, but they complete 
the list of first ten prize winners. 


N compiling the favorite stock 
groups the same practice has been 

followed as was used in compilation 
of the previous questionnaires. This 
consists in classifying the high-scor- 
ing stocks according to their industry 
and adding their total scores. In the 
present questionnaire the 44 stocks 
which received the highest scores 
were selected as the basis for the 
group tabulation. Once more the 
public utility classification wins by a 
good margin and this group may be 
awarded the mythical cup for having 
won four successive blue ribbons 
during the past year. The public 
utility score is slightly over 1,400 
points, which is the largest total 
score ever received by any individual 
group. 

The runners-up in the group con- 
test have fought it out among them- 
selves and the contest for minor 
places has been much more exciting 
than that for first place. The steel 
classification has come back into sec- 
ond place once more after nearly a 
year of denial. This result is due 
largely to the recovery of U. S. Steel 
as the leader in the contest. Bol- 
stered by that first individual prize 
in the original contest, the steel group 
took second prize a year ago, but 
has hovered around third and fourth 
place in the intervening contests, only 
to jump back to its original position 
of second place in the latest contest. 

The electric equipment group has 
placed third and has made the best 
showing thus far, with a total score 
of 820 points. This score has ad- 
vanced the group from sixth place in 








the previous questionnaire and com- 
pares with fourth place in last Sum- 
mer’s edition. 

Railroads have come back moder- 
ately into fourth place, compared 
with fifth in the previous question- 
naire, but are still below the score 
which gave them second place in the 
second questionnaire. 

The oil group has dropped moder- 
ately in favor and occupies fifth 
place. 


HE following list shows the first 
10 prize winning groups in the 
Fourth Questionnaire: 


_ Group Score 
5 eee 1,410 
ee errr re ,190 
3. Electric Equipment ............. 820 
MIR eae, eosin dca nisea de 700 
ND i ice i ig Ciara ad oc lagat 580 
Taper 550 
he 2 ee rerere ent abs 540 
B Class: Star6s oksk. 6oscccicin. 420 
9. Metals and Mining.............. 350 
0: Pood Products. .........66.000.. 68.0 280 


While not so many replies are re- 
ceived to the specific question regard- 
ing the future opinion for the general 
market, this section of the question- 
naire still occupies a very significant 
place. It may be said that the re- 
sponse to this question is also grow- 
ing, not only in numbers, but also 
in proportion to the total returns 
received. Suffice it to say that in 
the latest questionnaire well over 75 
per cent. of the total returns on in- 
dividual stock favorites have also 
included the executive’s personal 
forecast for the general market. 

Of the total replies received to 
this question, 55 per cent. feel that 
the market will go higher during the 
first quarter of 1930, 11 per cent. 
expect the trend to be downward, 
and the remaining 34 per cent. of 
the replies predict a stationary or 
irregular situation. 

Results of the forecast section for 
recent questionnaires are as follows: 


Questionnaire 
Forecast Fourth Third Second 
NN eke 55% 52% 54% 
POOAMER. Flees kave-ererse 11 13 11 
PGPOGUMAE | sick o-60.0:0. 34 35 34 


This section of the questionnaire 
is especially interesting as an after- 
math to the stock market panic of 
1929 and indicates that confidence in 
the constructive side of the market 
has been bolstered up rather than 
impaired. As a matter of fact, the 
percentages of varying market opin- 
ion have changed very little in the 
last three questionnaires, but it is 
still significant that sentiment has in- 
creased slightly toward higher prices 
and has decreased slightly among 
those favoring lower prices, since the 
stock market break. 
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Passing El Misti in the Peruvian Andes at 110 miles an hour 


A LITTLE MORE than a year ago we wrote as a prophetic 
statement that American air-lines would soon be reaching 
down to the mainland of South America! Today big tri- 
motored, all-metal Ford planes are not only reaching the 
mainland of South America, from Panama, the West 
Indies, and Florida, but they are flying on, farther and 
farther southward, where there are no roads, no trails, 
and man can only cross geographical barriers by taking 
wings across the sky.... 

Pan-American air-liners, using only multiple-engined 
planes of large passenger capacity, are winging over the 
islands of the Gulf of Mexico and the countries of the 
mainland. Well-organized tours, operating in conjunction 
with railroads and steamships, reach Nassau, Mexico, 
Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Republic of Panama. 
In addition, there are 4000 miles of airways over which 
the Pan-American carries mail to Honduras, British Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Colombia and Curacao. 

Over the South American mainland the Pan-Grace lines, 
co-operating with the Pan-American, are sending Ford 
planes speeding across the jungles and mountains of Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Chile on regular 
schedules! 

Ford planes have proven to be most logical vehicles for 
these great pioneer lines that must operate over enormous 
distances and hazardous country with the safety and 
efficiency of railroads. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 


The Ford Plane 


The Ford plane is planned, con- 
structed and operated as a com- 
mercial plane. Built of corrugated - 
aluminum alloys, it has great 
structural strength, unequaled du- 
rability, and is most economical 
to maintain in operation, The 
uniformity of its material is de- 
termined by scientific test. All 
planes have three motors in order 
to insure reserve power to meet 
and overcome all emergencies. 
The engines may be Wright or 
Pratt & Whitney, air-cooled, total- 
ing from 900 to 1275 horse-power. 
Ford planes have a cruising range 
of from 580 to 650 miles at speeds 
between 55 and 135 miles per hour. 
Loads may be carried weighing 
from 3670 to 6000 pounds. 

The human capacity of these 
planes is 13 to 15 passengers and 
a crew of two (pilot and assis- 


. tant). Each plane is equipped with 


a buffet, toilet, running water, 


’ electric lights, adjustable chairs. 


The price of the Ford tri- 
motored, all-metal plane is excep- 
tionally low because of its highly 
scientific methods of commercial 
production. Price is $42,000 to 
$55,000 at Dearborn. 

Ford branches will be glad to 
give you information on the Ford 
tri-motored, all-metal plane in all 
models. 
































Going aboard for a long tour across tropical skies 





For 


GOVERNMENT 


ANDREW W. MELLON, 
of the Treasury: . 

I see nothing in the present situa- 
tion that is either menacing or war- 
rants pessimism. During the Winter 
months there may be some slackness 
or unemployment, but hardly more 
than at this season each year. | have 
every confidence that there will be 
a revival of activity in the Spring 
and that during the coming year the 
<ountry will make steady progress. 


Secretary 


Rosert P. Lamont, Secretary of 
Commerce: 

The nature of the economic dispo- 
sition of the United States is such 
that one may confidently predict, for 
the long run, a continuance of pros- 
perity and progress. 


James J. Davis, 
Labor: 

1930 will be as good, or nearly as 
good, as 1929 or 1928. 


Secretary 


of 


ArtHurR M. Hype, Secretary of 
Agriculture: 

Agriculture total income for the 
crop year 1929-30 promises to equal, 
if it does not exceed, that of the 


1928-29 season. 
BANKERS 


Wits H. Bootu, vice-president, 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York and president of the Mer- 
chants’ Association: 

There is no fundamental reason 
why business should not find itself 
again on the up-grade early in 1930. 


James Speyer, Speyer & Com- 
pany, New York: 

While excessive optimism was 
largely responsible for our late tem- 
porary trouble, we must remember 
that the optimism of our people has 
made this country what it is, and that 
American confidence in the future is 


Lower Start: Higher End 


Business This 


Leaders of Finance, Goverimeit, 

Heads of Railroads, Motors and 

Other Industries See Recovery 
Before Close of 1930 


justified: ...If we remain mindful of 
our obligations towards our coun- 
try, towards each other, and to- 
wards foreign nations, our peaceful 
evolution and progress will continue, 
and “prosperity” (not “booms” or de- 
pressions) will, in the future, as in 
the past, be the normal state of the 
United States of America. 


CuHartes S. McCain, president, 
Chase National Bank, New York: 

I do not believe that business in 
general will be affected remarkably 
nor for any length of time by the 
conditions in the securities market. 


Lewis E. Pierson, chairman, Irv- 
ing Trust Company, New York: 

The scars of the 1929 stock market 
collapse will be borne principally by 
individuals rather than by concerns, 
and the economic balance of the na- 
tion is not appreciably disturbed. 


RautpH E. BanbGER, vice-president, 
Union Trust Company, Detroit: 

We believe that the recent reces- 
sion will be relatively short lived, 
and that a substantial recovery will 
set in before the middle of 1930. 


ARTHUR LEHMAN, Lehman Broth- 
ers, New York: 

It is my belief that business dur- 
ing 1930 will be very much nearer 
normal than it is at the moment an- 
ticipated. 


ARTHUR REYNOLDs, chairman, 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
Company, Chicago: 

I look for 1930 to be a very good 


year. 


Epwarp W. DEcKER, president, 
Northwest Bancorporation, Minne- 
apolis : 

I see no reason why 1930 should 
not be a very satisfactory year to 
the Ninth District in every line of 
endeavor. 
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Year 


COLONEL LEONARD P. AyRES, vice 
president, The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany: 

It now seems probable that the 
course of general business will re- 
verse its trend of 1929 by starting 
lower and ending higher. It seems 
likely that conditions will be slow in 
the Spring, better in the Summer, 
and that they will improve strongly 
in the Autumn. 


Joun G. LONSDALE, president, 
American Bankers Association: 

Trade and industry appear to be on 
a generally sound basis, with indica- 
tions that they will continue to give 
a good account of themselves in the 
new year. 


H. D. Ivey, president, Citizens 
National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles: 

Insofar as Southern California is 
concerned, we look forward to a fur- 
ther growth in population and a con- 
tinuance of satisfactory business ac- 
tivity. 


Henry M. Rosinson, president. 
Los Angeles First National Trust & 
Savings Bank: 

It appears that 1930 will not in any 
marked degree compare unfavorably 
with the recent years. 


Ricuarp F. Hoyt, Hayden, Stone 
& Company: 

Corporate earnings in 1930 will 
very likely be less than last year, but 
dividend payments as a whole should 
equal or exceed 1929’s record. Our 
essential prosperity is unimpaired. 


RAILROADS 


J. J. Bernet, president, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway: 

On the Van Sweringen lines a 
steady program of lasting improve- 
ment and upbuilding is being carried 
steadily forward, and I can say there 
will be no deviation from the well- 
established policy of building up the 
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Spotlighting Business 


for Business Leaders 


“‘T want to congratulate you 
upon the splendid financial 
page you are now running 
in the Cleveland Press”. I 
read it every night, and am 
particularly impressed with 


its accuracy.” 


[ Signed) JOSEPH R. NUTT . . President 
Union Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


* The CLEVELAND PRESS 
is a ScRIPPS-HOWARD Newspaper 
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JOSEPH R. NUTT 
President of the Union Trust Company 


Born in Uniontown, Pa., March 9, 1869. 

His parents were Adam C. and Charlotte Frances (Wells) 
Nutt. Educated in the public schools and Madison Academy 
of Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 

President of the Union Trust Company; vice-president and 
director of the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad; 
director of Corrigan McKinney Steel Company, Quaker 
Oats Co., and White Motor Co. 

Member of the Union, Mid-Day, Mayfield Country, Pepper 
Pike, Chagrin Valley Hunt Clubs, and the Recess (New 
York) Club. He lives at 2285 Coventry Road. His office is 
in the Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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lines physically and promoting their 
efficiency in every way, as a prudent 
and farsighted management might be 
expected to do. 


H. A. ScANnbreETT, president, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railway Company : 

I think if we all keep our heads 
the slack period will not be of pro- 
longed duration. 


L. W. Batpwin, president, Mis- 
sourt Pacific Lines: 

Our properties are enjoying a good 
volume of traffic, and we are look- 
ing forward to another good year in 


1930. 


Pau. SuHouvup, president, Southern 
Pacific Lines: 

As far as the railroads here on the 
Coast and Southwest are concerned, 
I am quite sure that they have never 
entertained any other thought than 
that of going ahead. 


RaLtepH Bubp, 
Northern Railway: 

Prospects in our territory for 1930 
are normal. 


president, Great 


Sir Henry THORNTON, president, 
Canadian National Railways: 

It is no time to take to one’s heels; 
it is no time to shout pessimism. It is 
a time to be prudently courageous. 


E. W. Beatty, chairman and 
president, Canadian Pacific Railway: 

I do not see any reason for appre- 
hension as to any serious continued 
interruption to general business. 
Canada should record in 1930 an- 
other year of soundly based and con- 
structive progress. 


Cart R. Gray, president, Union 
Pacific System: 

I see no occasion in any direction 
for apprehension. 


Patrick E. CRrowLey, president, 
New York Central: 

I do not look for any substantial 
decrease in volume of traffic. 


W. W.. ATTERBURY, 
Pennsylvania Railroad: 

We believe that business conditions 
are fundamentally sound. 


president, 


J. M. Davis, president, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad: 

As I see it, the present offers op- 
portunity to prepare for the future. 


C. E. DENNEy, president, Erie 
Railroad: 
Gross earnings of the railroads in 


1930 should approximate those of 
1929. 





W. R. Core, president, Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad: 

I see no reason why business will 
not proceed on substantially a normal 
level. 


OIL 


W. R. KINGSBURY, president, 
Standard Oil Company of California: 

The most encouraging factor in the 
outlook for the oil industry is the 
better appreciation among producers 
of the problems involved in the over- 
production of crude oil, and realiza- 
tion of the benefits accruing from a 
balanced supply and demand. 


E. B. Reeser, president, Barnsdall 
Corporation, and of the American 
Petroleum Institute: 

I predict a continued improvement 
in the petroleum situation throughout 
the new year. 


Sir Henrt W. H. DETERDING, 
managing director, Royal Dutch-Shell 
group: 

The outlook can be magnificent if 
all big companies will co-operate on 
a fair basis, thus practically guaran- 
teeing the consumers large supplies at 
moderate prices. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Puitip D. WAGONER, president, 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher Company: 
The outstanding characteristic of 
our industry for 1930 will be greater 
diversification through the develop- 


ment of new products and new mar- 
kets. 


Tuomas J. Watson, president, In- 
ternational Business Machines: 

Reports issued by companies en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale 
of office equipment reveal an excep- 
tionally satisfactory condition for 
1929, and indicate for 1930 an in- 
creased volume of business. 


W. F. Merritt, president, Rem- 
ington-Rand, Inc.: 

We see no reason whatever for 
adjusting either our sales or adver- 
tising programs from what has al- 
ready been organized and put into 
effect some months ago. 


INSURANCE 


FREDERICK H. Ecker, president, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany: 

Any slackness that may be appar- 
ent in the general business situation 
during the early months of 1930 can 
be attributed almost entirely to the 
hesitant state of mind in which busi- 
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ness has been since the collapse of 
the stock market, rather than to any 
important change in fundamental con- 
ditions. 


THomAsS PARKINSON, president, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society: 

It is likely that in the early months 
of 1930 at least some lines of busi- 
ness will show a decline in activity as 
compared with last year. However, 
I anticipate a resumption of the for- 
ward movement in financial and in- 
dustrial fields as the year advances. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


E. A. St. Joun, president, Nat- 
ional Surety Company: 

I believe that 1930 will be one of 
the most soundly prosperous business 
years in American history. 


J. H. BarrIncrrR, vice-president 
and general manager, National Cash 
Register Company: 

Business prospects for the new 
year are good, and current conditions 
are sound. 


ALFRED KAUFFMANN, president, 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago: 

If we all apply ourselves diligently 
to our work, and go hard after the 
business that is being offered, I see 
no particular reason why we should 
become panicky. 


CarLE G. Conway, 
Continental Can Company: 

Although larger quantities of the 
principal food products were packed 
in 1929 than in 1928, the increased 
demand will result in only normal 
amounts of the 1929 packs being 
carried over to the beginning of the 
1930 canning season, indicating that 
the 1930 packs will not be reduced 
because of any existing oversupply. 


president, 


CoLsy M. CHESTER, JR., president, 
General Foods Corporation: 

Our company is perfecting plans 
for an aggressive advertising and 
sales campaign for the coming year, 
and with many of the problems in- 
nerent in our merger program al- 
ready solved, we look forward with 
confidence to the year before us. 


GEORGE S. ParKER, 
Parker Pen Company: 


The outlook is for excellent busi- 
ness. 


president, 


W. A. SHAEFFER, president, W. A. 
Shaeffer Pen Company: 


The outlook for 1930 is very good. 


W. C. Proctor, president, Proc- 
tor & Gamble Company: 

We see no reason to change our 
opinion that conditions in this coun- 
try are basically sound. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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the annual capacity of Natco’s 21 plants 
were devoted to the production of a single 
type of tile, the units would encircle the 
world. 


But instead the annual capacity is devoted to 
making a complete line of structural clay products, 
that meet every building need. 


The million tons of Natco structural clay products 
go into walls, floors, and fireproofing in all types 
of buildings all over the nation. 


Countless structures thus gain in strength, fire 
safety, insulating value, speed of erection, reduced 
weight, all round economy; countless owners gain 
in comfort and satisfaction. 


Natco Underground Clay Conduit shields tens of 
thousands of miles of telephone and power cable, 
affording permanent protection, assuring un- 
interrupted service. 


When you think of building, think of Natco; that’s 
the first big step toward permanent satisfaction. 


\ Wi Ks 

WY) Lee) 
THE COMPLETE LINE of 
STRUCTURAL CLAY TILE 








HAT could be more de- 

pendable than the calen- 
dar, whether it hangs above the 
kitchen sink or sits serenely on a busi- 


ness man’s desk? We were born by 
it, celebrate all our notable days by 
it and will die by it—perhaps. That 
perhaps has to be added because there 
is a definite movement on foot to 
discard this present calendar and sub- 
stitute an entirely new one by Janu- 
ary, 1933. Those who would change 
the calendar declare that our present 
one is wretchedly clumsy, a sort of 
hang-over from a bygone age. In 
brief they indict it on the following 
counts : 


1. The divisions of the year— 
months, quarters, half-years—are of 
unequal length, both as to number of 
days and weeks. For example, Janu- 
ary has 31 days while February has 
only 28. This fact alone makes com- 
parative statistics for these periods 
deceptive. Also salaries, interest, 
rents, etc., fixed on such divisions are 
inaccurate, necessitating use of spe- 
cial tables by banks in order to make 
exact computations. 

2. The calendar changes every 
year, that is, the day of the month 
falls each year on a different day of 
the week from the preceding year. 
This necessitates such crude date 
setting as, for example, “the first 
Monday after the first Sunday in 
November,” in order to be certain 
that the fixed annual event may bear 
a certain relation to the month. 
Again, the Ist, 15th and 30th of a 
month are sometimes Sundays. This 
means delay in many financial settle- 
ments. But worst of all: since the 
various days of the week are not of 
the same value as regards volume of 
trade, and the years and the months 
do not from year to year include the 
same number of individual week- 
days—for example, one month may 
contain five Saturdays—there can be 
no genuine statistical comparison. 


N other words, the objections 

brought against the calendar are 
essentially business ones. That im- 
mediately forestalls the idea that the 
advocates of revision are a visionary, 
impractical crowd, whose notions can 
be dismissed without further study. 

The movement really got under 
way when the International Chamber 





Why Change the Calendar? 


By KINGSLEY GRAY 


of Commerce in 1921 became so defi- 
nitely convinced of the need of cal- 
endar revision that it besought the 
League of Nations to consider the 
question. In 1923 the League ap- 
pointed a special committee to study 
the matter. Meanwhile, independent 
students of the calendar have been 
working on the problem. Notable 
among these was Moses B. Cots- 
worth, a railroad statistician. He had 
not only devised a new calendar, but 
was devoting his whole time to its 
promotion, though under an increas- 
ing financial handicap. 


N 1924 George Eastman, of Ko- 

dak fame, came in contact with 
Cotsworth in New York and decided 
to give him financial aid in advanc- 
ing his calendar plan. About this 
time the special calendar committee 
appointed by the League invited Cots- 
worth to come over and give them 
the benefit of his technical knowledge 
in analyzing the 185 calendar plans 
that had been submitted to the com- 
mittee from every corner of the 
world. 

In 1926 this committee reported, 
expressing itself favorably toward 
Cotsworth’s plan, and one other, and 
suggesting that further study be given 


Every Montu, Every YEAR 
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Sun. | Mon. | Tue. | Wed. | Thur. 


Fri. | Sat. 





4] 5 6 7 
11 | 12 | 13 | 44 
18 | 19 | 20 | 21 
‘| 26 | 27 | 28 























A typical month of the Cotsworth Calendar. 
A year consists simply of 13 of these, plus 
one blank day. 


to the question in each country 
through the creation of national com- 
mittees on calendar simplification. 
Such a committee was formed in the 
United States in July of 1928 with 
George Eastman as chairman. Thus, 
so far as America is concerned, he 
figures very prominently in the calen- 
dar movement. 

Previous to his selection as chair- 
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man of this national committee, 

Eastman sent out promotion lit- 

erature on calendar revision to a 
large representative group of business 
leaders. Of 600 replies received from 
a questionnaire 93 per cent. were in 
favor of change to the Cotsworth cal- 
endar. Later, as chairman of the na- 
tional committee, he sent out another 
questionnaire, not only to business 
firms but to many other influential or- 
ganizations, inquiring among other 
things as to which form of revised 
calendar was preferred. A total of 
1433 replies were received. Over 
98° per cent. of those answering this 
particular question expressed prefer- 
ence for the Cotsworth plan. 

And what solution of the calendar 
problem has Cotsworth proposed, 
that hard-headed business men should 
wax so enthusiastic about it, some 
of them traveling a thousand miles 
to testify in behalf of it at a Con- 
gressional hearing on a bill for cal- 
endar reform? It is simplicity itself 
—as explained on page 32. 


lig eed what are the advantages. 
that business men see in this 


calendar? Here are some of them: 


1. The fact that every month 
would be like every other month 
would cause every date in the month 
to have a fixed place in the week. 
For example, the 7th of the month 
would always be a Saturday, the 9th 
always a Monday. 

2. The complete four weeks would 
exactly quarter all months, harmon- 
izing weekly wages and expenses 
with monthly rent, accounts, etc. 
There would be no fractions of 
weeks at month ends. 

3. Every month would have the 
same number of working days. 

4. Pay days would recur on the 
same monthly date. 

5. Holidays and other fixed month- 
dates would always occur on the 
same week-day. 

6. The reckoning of lapse of time 
for interest and other purposes 
would be greatly simplified. 

7. As there would be thirteen 
monthly settlements during the 


year, instead of twelve, there would 
be a faster turnover in money; the 
same volume of business could be 
handled for less money. 

8. There would be a saving in 
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HE world owes a lasting debt to Quiet- 
ness. Accomplishment has always 
come through silence. 


You spend from six to eight hours 

in your offices every working day. 

Have you ever thought what undisturbed quiet- 

ness can mean to you there? It can increase the 

value of your time by making concentration 

possible—and productive. It can save your 

nervous energy to spend constructively. It can 

make you think things through—not only you 

personally, but all your important executives and 
department heads who are also paid to think. 


Carpets can give you this ‘‘concentrative”’ 


© 1930 mMoHAWK CARPET MILLS, AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK 


W. F. Merrit, President, Remington 


Rand, Inc., one of America’s 
business organizations, appreciates 
quiet of a carpeted office. 


quietness in your offices as nothing else can. 
They deaden the clump and click of heels, and 
much more. They do what no other floor sur- 
facing can do. They absorb, blotter-like, indirect 
noise—the shriek of motor horns, the buzz and 
clatter of men and machines. 


The Mohawk Carpet Mills has fabrics that will 
quiet-ize your offices. Its 23-color range of Broad- 
loom carpets is ideal for office use, combining soft 
beauty with the economy of long wear—and end- 
less Quiet. There is a Mohawk dealer in your 
city, equipped to serve you. Call upon him. 


MOHRAWK CARPET MILLS 


great 
the 
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= Ist WEEK 2nd WEEK 3rd WEEK 4th WEEK 

$ SMTWTFS SMTWTFS SMTWTFS SMTWTFS 
Jan |1 2 3 4 5 6 7] 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 | 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 | 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
Feb |]1 2 3 4 5 6 7]8 91011 12 13 14 | 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 | 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
Mar|i 2 3 4 5 & 71] 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 | 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 | 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
Apr {1 2 3 4 5 6 7| 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 | 15 16.17 18 19 26 21 | 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
May|i 2 3 4 5 6 7|8 9 10 11 12 13 14 | 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 | 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
Jun {1 2 3 4 5 6 7] 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 | 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 | 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
Sol }1 2 3 4 5 6 7|8 9 10 11 12 13 14 | 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 | 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
Juy|1 2 3 4 5 6 7] 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 | 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 | 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
Aug]i 2 3 4 5 6 7] 8 91011 12 13 14 | 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 | 22 23 24 25.26 27 28 
Sep ]1 2 3 4 5 6 7] 8 910 11 12 13 14 | 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 | 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
Oct }1 2 3 4 5 6 7] 8 91011 12 13 14 | 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 | 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
Nov|1 2 3 4 5 6 7] 8 91011 12 13 14] 15 1617 18 19 20 21 | 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
Dec ]1 2 3 4 5 6 7] 8 9 1011 12 13 14 | 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 | 22 23 24 25 26 27 28| 29 








PROPOSED NEW MONTH 


“YEAR-DAY”’ 


various business obli- 
gations. This would 
cause great confusion 
for a long period. 


5. The present 
users of a 13-period 
calendar can continue 
to use this successful- 
ly under present con- 
ditions. 


6. The idea of a 
blank day is unscien- 
tific and would pre- 
sent practical prob- 
lems for such corpora- 
tions as public utili- 
ties, which must op- 
erate even though the 








The Proposed Cotsworth Calendar 


Above is the proposed Cotsworth Calendar, which would eliminate all 
differences in months. Every month would have 28 days, would begin on a 
Sunday and end on a Saturday. A total of 13 such months—note the extra 
month “Sol” inserted just after June—would give us 364 days. 
calendar year consists of 365 days. 


But the 
Cotsworth would place this 365th day 
outside the calendar proper, allowing it to be known as December 29, but 
not including it as a day of the week. It would be a national holiday, known 
as Yearday. In other words, when we retired Saturday night, December 28th, 


day be a-holiday. 


And when we come 
to the blank day fea- 
ture we find the ob- 
jection rests not only 
on business grounds 
but also on religious. 


Meanwhile the 
movement for calen- 
dar change goes on 


we would waken next morning to find it mot Sunday morning, but simply apace. Here is its 
a blank day. We would retire once more and waken the second morning present status: 

to find it Sunday, January 1, of the next year. In this way every year would 1. Mr. Eastman 
begin with a Sunday, and the result would be a perpetual calendar. continnis: this active 


printed calendars, and of time in re- 
ferring to them. They would be 
superfluous. 


9. The climax of this series of 
reasons, and the one most generally 
mentioned by business men who 
have replied to the various question- 
naires is that this calendar would 
make comparative statistics abso- 
lutely reliable. And comparative 
statistics are the compass and chart 
of modern business. February could 
be accurately compared with January, 
three days short as it now is. A re- 
tail store, for example, would no 
longer have to make adjustments 
for the five Saturdays of one month 
as compared with the four of an- 
other. 


One man, referring to the present 
calendar month, wrote Eastman: “As 
a piece of business machinery, the 
month is a joke.” Business men quite 
generally believe that Cotsworth’s 
proposal would take the joker out of 
the calendar. 

The extensive canvass of business 
leaders brought to light that no 
small number of manufacturers— 
some having nationwide organiza- 
tions—have been carrying on their 
internal affairs for years by what 
they describe as a 13-period year, 
which is somewhat like the Cots- 
worth plan. They replied unitedly 


that they would not think of return- 
ing to the old method of reckoning. 

But a note of discord can be heard 
here and there in the symphony of 
praise for the proposed revision. It 
could hardly be expected that an 
institution so venerable as the calen- 
dar, around which sentiment and re- 
ligion, as well as business revolve, 
could be touched without raising 
some very real protest. Some reveal 
a sort of instinctive antipathy to the 
idea of tampering with our venerable 
method of time reckoning. But get- 
ting down to tangible business objec- 
tions, the following are the most 
typical : 

1. The figure 13 is not divisible by 
2, 3, 4 or 6. This means that quar- 
terly and semi-annual statements 
would include fractions of months. 

2. There would be the expense of 
13 monthly closings, reports, and 
statements instead of 12, with the 
added postage for mailing statements 
and returning checks. 

3. An endless amount of litigation 
would arise in connection with long 
time leases and other business con- 
tracts involving the payment of cer- 
tain sums at certain stated intervals. 

4. While we would be freed from 
looking at the calendar we would 
have to consult constantly an adjust- 
ment table to find the equivalent date 
in the new calendar in order to meet 


support of Mr. Cots- 
worth, who is organizing branches of 
his International Fixed Calendar 
League in various parts of the world. 


2. The National Committee on 
Calendar Simplification for the 
United States has made its formal 
report—a 120-page document—to 
Secretary of State Stimson for trans- 
mittal to the League of Nations. 
This report urges calendar reform 
and suggests that the next step be the 
calling of an international conference. 
Some 80 per cent. of those replying 
to the committee’s questionnaire fa- 
vored such a conference. 


3. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce has just submitted the 
question of calendar reform to its 
member organizations for a referen- 
dum vote. A majority favored the 
introduction of the Cotsworth system, 
but the required two-thirds vote was 
not obtained to put the Chamber 
officially on record for the change. 


4. A new bill for the calling of 
an international conference to con- 
sider calendar revision has been in- 
troduced into the present special ses- 
sion of Congress. 


5. National calendar committees 
are functioning in various foreign 
countries sounding out public opin- 
ion preparatory to filing a report 
with the League of Nations. 
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’ When Kansas 


is Laid Aside 


mad the end of the business dé4y... 
through leisurely week ends . . . fof execu- 
tive and worker, Kansas City opens iff gates to 
a great outdoors. 


An outdoors of varied play-places Yut a half hour 
or an hour distant away from th¢ city . . . fishing, 
picnicking, swimming, boating/golf, pleas- 

ant outdoor leisure . . . the srt of outdoors 

that keeps industry’s personnfl most fit! 


Twenty to thirty minyfes from Kansas 
City’s industries are KAnsas City’s homes 

. and just a little Keyond, the outdoor 
play-places. 







INDUSTER 





MISSOURI 


Economical transportation is 
important. You can reach 15 
million people at lower freight 
cost from Kansas City than 
from any other metropolis. 


OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS OF 
TO MANUFACTURERS IN 212 LINES 





AL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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INTEREST 


















Lity Business 


Kansas City justifiably boasts these advantages 
—homes so close to work, recreation so close 
to homes. 


Industry’s executives know how important 

healthful relaxation is. It is the super-advan- 

tage that Kansas City offers more congested 
industries ... one advantage of many that 
industry will find here. 


And business opportunity? ... Kansas 
City has many, with existing markets, but 
little or no local manufacture. One of 
those opportunities may be yours. An 
inquiry will give you the facts. 





and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as as- 
surance of my interest, without obligation, of 
course. 


Name 
Address 





















By MALCOLM C. RORTY 


Vice-President 
International Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


LL business progress must be 

based on compromise. The suc- 
cessful working of President Hoo- 
ver’s new Economic Council will de- 
pend very greatly upon the skill with 
which it compromises in its activities 
between the spectacular and the 
soundly practical. 

There is much division of opinion 
among trained business men and 
economists as to the meaning and 
possibilities of the so-called “New 
Era” in American business. 

Opinion is practically unanimous 
that real advances have been made 
through improved and extended trade 
association and governmental statis- 
tics, through the simplification of 
production and through the elimina- 
tion of a useless and wasteful mul- 
tiplicity of types and designs of basic 
articles and materials. There is no 
question as to the services rendered 
by the Federal Reserve System in 
eliminating money panics of the 1907 
type. There is even an approach to 
an agreement that better information 
as to production, consumption and 
inventories, may have eliminated, or 
greatly reduced, the old inherent ten- 
dency for business to oscillate be- 
tween the extreme of over-expansion 
and depression. 

But there is less agreement as to 
the advisability of attempts to con- 
trol the volume of business activity 
by mandate, with the idea of main- 
taining full speed ahead regardless 
of weather conditions and the busi- 
ness barometer. And there is a par- 
ticular fear of attempts by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to close and 





Forestalling 
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A Depression 


The Test of the “New Era” 


in Business Lies in the Presi- 


dent’s Counctil— Full Activity 


May 


open the throttle valves of credit ac- 
cording to the notions of individual 
men or groups of men as to the busi- 
ness speed that is proper, rather than 
according to the automatic indica- 
tions furnished by the credit system 
itself. 

It is very probable that these fears 
are based upon hasty and unwarrant- 
ed assumptions as to what the Presi- 
dent, the government as a whole, the 
new Economic Council and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System may attempt to 
do, rather than upon any real intent 
lying back of the program the Pres- 
ident has set up. The membership of 
the new Economic Council is such 
as to inspire high hopes of conser- 
vative and effective action. Never- 
theless, it is worthwhile to analyze, 
fundamentally, the possibilities that 
lie in attempts to control the streams 
of business activity. 


HE outstanding characteristic of 

business movements, until very 
recent years, has been an inherent ten- 
dency for periods of activity to over- 
run into periods of inflation, with 
rising commodity price levels, exces- 
sive demands for particular classes 
of labor, reduced efficiency of pro- 
duction and abnormal drains upon 
banking credit—all of which resulted 
finally, and almost inevitably, in a 
crisis and depression. 


To-day these conditions have 


changed. An increasing completeness 
and exactness of statistical informa- 
tion make it possible for the great 
majority of producers and distribu- 
tors to safeguard themselves against 


Be Restored by Fall 











MALCOLM C. RORTY 


is one of America’s outstand- 
ing executives, as well as an 
economist of note. He has 
been several times president 
of the American Statistical 
Association, a vice-president of 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and is now 
vice-president of the Inter- 
national Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. His thoughtful 
article on the Hoover plan to 
carry business over the stile of 
depression reflects the views 
of a great many executives 
who urge caution in mixing 
government with business. 








inflation and over-expansion. During 
the recent stock market boom pro- 
duction and distribution were, as a 
whole, still under control. Commodity 
price inflation was noticeably absent, 
except possibly for the fixing of an 
artificially high price for copper and 
the brief flurry of copper prices to 
still higher levels. Efficiency of pro- 
duction was reasonably well main- 
tained, except, perhaps, in the build- 
ing trades in the larger cities; and 
demands for business- credit were 
never excessive. 


N the whole, therefore, there had 
been a reasonably complete prac- 

tical demonstration of the economic 
theory that production and consump- 
tion could advance hand-in-hand to 
any desired levels, provided only they 
were kept in balance. Even the auto- 
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YEARS AT A SINGLE JOB! 


PERFECTING MATERIALS AND DEVICES TO PROTECT 
FINANCIAL DOCUMENTS AGAINST ALTERATION 
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Contrast the modern, efficient Century 
Protectograph, immediately above, with 
the model at the upper center which the 
Todd brothers first made and marketed 
in 1899. Shown also are some of the other 
business safeguards developed by Todd— 
a Greenbac Check with tts remarkable 
““Gakants teaiGon lone” 
June, 1899. In a small wood-shed in Rochester, two which cancel themselves at the first attempted altera- 
men were working to provide protection for a harassed tion and are made up only to individual order. It in- 
eo banking world. The raising of bank drafts had become __ cludes also the new Super-Safety Check Paper, attrac- 
an easy and profitable business. No one could prevent it. _ tive, long-lived, made especially for banks to issue to 
- Together, the Todd brothers produced the instru- their depositors. . . . The sole remaining check hazard, 
a ment pictured at the upper center. It employed an forgery of signature and endorsement, is covered by 
sa entirely new principle, shredding indelible ink under _ Forgery Bonds, which Todd users receive at substantial 
lity heavy pressure, into the very fiber of the paper itself. . reductions on standard rates. 
ont, From its purpose, it was named “Protectograph.” Supplementing the Todd system, is the Check Signer 
an That first machine, with its famous limiting line, _ which signs and stacks checks at the rate of 7500 an 
ind “NOT OVER THIRTY DOLLARS ($30),” put an hour, relieving important executives from the arduous 
to abrupt end to draft-raising. But it could not cover a _and time-wasting task of doing it by hand. 
“el change in payee’s name, or in date and number. And To a business world which handles 90-95% of its 
id. so the Todds went to work again. . transactions by check, the safety and efficiency of the 
nae Today, Todd offers a service of protection that is Todd service is apparent and important. As the years 
one complete and versatile. . . . It includes modern Pro- pass, that service will be bettered and broadened. Todd 
tectographs of varied types, writing checks, drafts and _ will continue to pioneer. And the name “Todd” will 
vouchers, with amazing speed, in words and figures, always signify “protection.”” The Todd Company, 1154 
iad for exact amounts. ... It includes Greenbac Checks University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
ac- 
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mobile industry, which might have 
been cited as an exception to the rule, 
gave proof rather to the contrary— 
for no industry was better informed 
as to prospective changes in volume 
and character of demand, nor was 
any industry better prepared to make 
the necessary adjustments in produc- 
tion schedules and policies. 

The difficulties which arose lay not 
in industry or in the control and di- 
rection of industry, but primarily in 
a widespread public belief that the 
“New Era” held forth possibilities in 
the way of security values that had 
never before been approached. 

What followed is too recent to 
require recital. The crash was in- 
evitable. 

A sudden collapse in stock market 
values necessarily. affects consump- 
tion, and particularly the consump- 
tion of luxury articles. -The sudden 


check in consumption was not, how- 
ever, the whole of the story. Even 
if we admit the possibility that pro- 
duction and consumption, barring 
major outside interference by wars 
and cataclysms, can be maintained 
hereafter without the violent booms 
and depressions of former years, it 
is still necessary to recognize that, 
even under the best of conditions, 
the new trends of business activity 
will involve a succession of approach- 
es to, and mild recessions from, the 
practical working maximum of em- 
ployment and production. Full pro- 
duction can be maintained only when 
there is a complete balance between 
all factors—and such absolute bal- 
ance is theoret*cal, rather than a prac- 
tical, possibility. Beginning with 


June, there was evidence that certain 
necessary readjustments in automo- 
hile production, in building and con- 
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struction operations, and in other im- 
portant lines, were under way. 

The stock market crash introduced 
a new possibility. A mild recession 
in business could not be avoided. It 
was even desirable and necessary as 
an element in sound business growth. 
The danger was, however, that this 
mild recession might, by the opera- 
tion of mass psychology, be converted 
into an unnecessary and serious de- 
pression through cancellations of 
orders, resulting in reduced payrolls 
and reduced consumption—and _ re- 
duced consumption, in turn, would 
result in a still further cancellation or 
withholding of orders. 


HIS, then, was and is the real 

problem of the President’s Eco- 
nomic Council—to prevent the con- 
version of the necessary recession 
into a real depression, through panic 
action; to permit the necessary busi- 
ness readjustments to take place 
smoothly and systematically ; to avoid 
the bolstering up of false situations 
for the sake of a doubtful immediate 
advantage; and, above all, not to 
give countenance to a new period of 
speculative inflation. 

There can be no question as to the 
desirability of securing pledges from 
employers to withhold reductions in 
payrolls until the last practicable mo- 
ment, and to manufacture for stock 
reasonable quantities of those prod- 
ucts for which past experience shows 
that an assured market will exist 
within a reasonable period. There 
can, also, be no question as to the 
desirability of the railroads and public 
utilities continuing without check, or 
even expediting, their normal con- 
struction programs. Manufacturing 
corporations and building owners 
may, also, contribute effectively by 


using the present opportunity to 
carry out necessary projects of 
modernization, reconstruction and 
repair. 


The fact cannot be concealed that 
an actual business recession has al- 
ready set in. This is now equal in 
extent to the mild recession of 1927 
and is approaching the magnitude of 
that of 1924. Any practicable speed- 
ing up of work on existing public 
or private projects may, therefore, 
be distinctly useful in maintaining 
the total volume of payrolls through- 
out the country, and in checking and 
tempering the severity of the decline. 

The situation is, however, quite 
different with respect to projects 
which must begin at this time from 
a standing start. It is doubtful wheth- 
er any such projects can take con- 
crete form in the way of increased 
wage disbursements before the late 
Spring, and by that time, unless the 
present recession runs to extremes 
thaf do not now seem probable, the 
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ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES— 


GIVE RESULTS NEVER BEFORE POSSIBLE ON 
WIDELY DIFFERENT ACCOUNTING WORK 








NATIONAL 
POSTING 
MACHINES 


MEET THE 
NEEDS OF 


HOTELS 
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FACTORIES 
LAUNDRIES 
CREDIT STORES The 
MAIL ORDER National 
SAVINGS BANKS Posting 
BUILDING LOANS Machine 
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ATIONAL Accounting and National 

Posting Machines meet the accounting 
needs of widely different lines of business. 
Their flexibility and exclusive features 
enable them to give results never before 
possible with any form of mechanical 
accounting. 


The National Accounting Machine handles 
every form of accounting in the modern 
bank, general office, store, wholesale house 
and other lines of business. 


To all of this work it brings the advantages 
of a machine which is easy and simple to 
operate... in which every figure or letter 
written is always in view of the operator. 


The National Posting Machine prints three 
records of a transaction at one operation. 


This is one of the features that makes it an 
outstanding system for posting savings 
accounts, installment payment accounts, 
hotel front office accounts and any other 
transaction in which a receipt for the cus- 
tomer and a record for the business must 
be made. 


National Accounting and National Posting 
Machines have saved thousands of dollars 
for hundreds of organizations. They have 
cut to a fraction the time required to get 
reports. 


An investigation of what these machines 
can do may mean much to your business. 
Our representative in your city will be 
glad to give complete information on the 
machine best suited to your needs, 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Registers © 


DAYTON, OHIO 


ROCK ISLAN 
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Direct —to the Sunny Southwest 


Shortest and best way Chicago to El Paso-Juarez, Tucson, 
Chandler, Phoenix, Indio, Palm Springs, Agua Caliente— 
quickest by many hours. 


Winter Paradise — palatial hotels — delightful ranches. Days 

, of golf, tennis, polo, horseback riding, ranch sports inter- 
spersed with hours of luxurious ease;—and nights!—A 
Venetian night was never more entrancing than the shim- 
mering starlit desert! 


No Extra Fare 


Superfine—Expressing the Utmost 
in Travel Luxury 
Convenient Schedule—Minimum daylight hours 


en route—Only 2 days Chicago to California— 
3 days from Coast to Coast 








Rock Island-Southern Pacific Golden State Route—direct 
low altitude warm winter way to Los Angeles and San 
_ Diego. Through sleepers from St. Louis and Minneapolis. 





THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


For detailed information, mail this coupon 


Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 
773 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill, 


Please send me literature descriptive of Arizona and California and full information regarding 
train schedules and service via Golden State Route. 
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processes of a natural recovery of 
business activity may begin to be in 
evidence. 

If the depression should prove to 
be severe and prolonged, emergency 
relief through public works might be 
justified without too great regard to 
the necessity for the particular oper- 
ations involved, but from present in- 
dications the only requirement is that 
obviously necessary public work shall 
be kept moving at full speed without 
halt or tie-up. 

It would be a misfortune if the 
present situation should be used as an 
excuse to add to the tax burdens un- 
der which many areas and localities 
are now staggering by reason of an 
excessive zeal for public expenditures. 
Here again, however, the Economic 
Council, it is hoped, will recommend 
the obvious, simple and useful things, 
rather than the spectacular. 


O summarize: The prospects are 

that the prompt action taken has 
largely eliminated the danger of a 
panic depression, and that the worst 
that is to be feared is a substantial, 
but, on the whole, rather salutary 
recession in business activity with 
prospects that a new approach to 
normal full activity will be well under 
way in the latter part of 1930. 


There are, however, certain neces- 
sary readjustments that apparently 
must meanwhile take place. The post- 
war building shortage has been made 
up and it seems probable that there 
is some excess of business and resi- 
dential building space. The trend of 
commodity price levels appears to be 
definitely downward, and should con- 
tinue downward at a slow rate for an 
indefinite period. Building costs have, 
however, resisted this declining ten- 
dency, and liquidation is in order. 


Then, the security markets of 1930 
will, in all probability, be determined 
from an investment rather than from 
a purely speculative point of view. 


Each successive stage in business 
development involves increased effi- 
ciency in the production of staple 
goods, and a continuing transfer of 
workers from the production of such 
goods to the production of new lux- 
ury articles. The nation’s gains in 
productive efficiency must be ab- 
sorbed either in increased leisure or 
in an increased consumption of lux- 
uries. For the moment the previous 
favorites—the automobile, the radio, 
and improved housing—seem to have 
reached a stabilized position. Techni- 
cal ingenuity must, therefore, be ex- 
ercised to find new outlets for luxury 
spending and the skill ot the adver- 
tising man must then do his part be- 
fore the 100 per cent. figure can again 





be touched by our business indices. 
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you be ' 


| 5 pammceny you afe interested in the 

amount of your monthly electrical 
bill; and because by making steam 
turbine-generators constantly more effi- 
cient, the General Electric Company 
has helped electrical companies to pro- 
duce more electricity from every ton 
of coal. 














interested 4 








ym This turbine is one big reason why 
electricity has continued to be cheap 
in these years when the price of almost 
everything else has increased. 


You will probably never have occa- 
sion to buy a giant steam-turbine. But 
you do need many of the electric con- 
veniences listed below. And the same 
research, experience, and skill which 
develop these big turbines are em- 
ployed in building the smallest fan or 
electric lamp. 











in the A 
world’s 
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FOR THE HOME—General Electric and its associ- FoR INDUSTRY—Several thousand electric prod- 
ated companies manufacture a complete line of elec- ucts and appliances, including generating and 
tric products and appliances, including G-E MAZDA 
and G-E Edison MAZDA lamps, G-E refrigerators, 
G-E fans, G-E and Premier vacuum cleaners, G-E 
wiring systems, Edison Hotpoint ranges, per- 


distributing apparatus, motors, electric heating 
apparatus, street lights, floodlights, traffic lights, 
airport lights, Cooper Hewitt lights, Victor X-ray 


colators, toasters, and other Hotpoint products, apparatus, motion-picture apparatus, Carboloy 
Thor washers and ironers, and Telechron electric cutting tools, electric locomotives and equip- 
clocks. ment, and street-railway equipment. 


JCIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY AT 9 P.M., E.S.T. ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 
95-727H 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC 
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Forbes Stock Forecasts 


and the Market Record 


T the close of two of the 
most spectacular years in the 
history of American stock mar- 
kets, a review of the period seems 
timely. The course of the stock 
market is shown graphically with 
the Dow-Jones industrial stock 
index as a basis. A summary of 
ForBes MAGAZINE _ predictions 
through these unusual years of 
market history 1s also presented. 
The quotations are reprinted di- 
rectly from the Stock Market Out- 
look of R. W.  Schabacker, 
Forses Financial Editor, appear- 
ing regularly in the magazine. 
The particular passages here 
quoted have been selected as iypi- 
fying the tenor of general market 
forecast in the issues noted, not in 
the spirit of “I told you so,” but 
merely as a concise record of the 
Outlook section over the period in 
review. 


1928 


JANUARY 1—“We expect higher 
prices for stocks before a very long 
time, but in the meanwhile we shall 
not be surprised to see a sharp, inter- 
mediate reaction. Such a reaction 


310 


would be of an intermediate charac- 
ter and would merely present op- 
portunities to pick up good stocks for 
later advances.” 


FEBRUARY 1—‘This extent of 
the decline may well be reached by 
around the lst of February, and if 
that happens we would chance pick- 
ing up stocks at around these levels 
in anticipation of a renewal of the 
advanée.” 


FEBRUARY 15—“There are 
plenty of bargains which will show 
attractive profits before the close of 
Spring. We continue to expect an 
advancing market during the Spring 
months.” 


MARCH 1—“If we ‘followed the 
crowd’ in Wall Street psychology we 
would be out and out bearish for 
the rank and file predict a wide open 
break. Personally, we do not sub- 
scribe to such opinions...and_ con- 
tinue to expect renewed recovery in 
the Spring months.” 


APRIL 1—‘We anticipate that 
the market will continue to rise until 
about the second or third week in 
April.” 


MAY 15—‘We continue to advise 
watching the show from the side 
lines.” 


JUNE 1—“We make no change 
in our previous views and continue 
to advise readers to stay clear of the 
market...and wait patiently for the 
lower prices which we expect to see 
very shortly.” 


JULY 15—‘“We feel that readers 
may begin to pick up good, strong 
stocks once more. We do not feel 
that the underlying basis of the mar- 
ket has been corrected. We rather 
feel that the situation is still one re- 
plete with warnings of a bear market. 
But we do not expect that bear mar- 
ket until nearer the close of the pres- 
ent year or next year.” 


AUGUST 15—“We are perfectly 
certain that between now and the 
close of 1928 we shall see stock prices 
in another large reaction. But we 
admit the possibility of the pools be- 
ing able to give them an upward 
whirl to catch the premature short 
interest, before the major decline 
appears.” 


SEPTEMBER 15—“We continue 
of a mind that purely speculative 
funds may be utilized to very good 
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1930 


advantage on the market’s long side.” 

OCTOBER 15—‘“We hardly ex- 
pect the real break to come this soon 
and for that reason we admit the 
possibility of further strength. Such 
subsequent recovery might well ap- 
pear soon after election.” 

NOVEMBER 15—“We feel that 
the present is not the time for in- 
vestment buying and that even specu- 
lative purchases carry considerable 
risk.” 

DECEMBER 1—‘Personally, we 
feel strongly that the present record 
pace of trading and distribution will 
give way very shortly to even more 
spectacular reaction. The handwrit- 
ing is on the wall, and though no 
one knows the day or the hour when 
the axe will fall, it is our personal 
opinion that it will come around the 
turn of the year.” 


1929 


JANUARY 15—‘For 1929 our 
general feeling is that much caution 





selected group of good strong issues.” 

APRIL 1—‘The long-pull outlook 
is for much lower stock prices. The 
short-term outlook favors an inter- 
mediate advance which would prob- 
ably carry averages above the two 
previous highs this year and prob- 
ably well into new high ground for 
all time.” 

MAY 1—‘“To summarize, we think 
the next movement of the general 
market should be downward.” 

MAY 15—“We are convinced that 
a further material advance in stock 
prices would be wholly unwarranted 
by fundamentals such as _ intrinsic 
values, business prospects and credit 
conditions, but we do admit that 
such further advance is possible 
merely from a_ speculative stand- 
point.” 

JUNE 1—“To summarize, our 
views on the general market have 
not changed radically in recent 
weeks. We are dubious of the long 
pull but still admit the good action 
of the market and the possibilities of 
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a rapid and steady advance of large 
proportions sets the stage for the 
needed shake-out. The general 
recommendation we give is to lighten 
holdings at this time, rather than to 
throw them overboard wholesale. 
The true investor, looking for fair 
prices, fair earning ratio and fair in- 
come yield, is not justified in looking 
at the majority of stocks at this time.” 
SEPTEMBER 1—“We would be 
inclined to expect our shake-out 
sometime in the coming month, more 
likely toward its close, or around the 
beginning of October. By the close 
of September, therefore, the average 
trader should have liquidated per- 
haps half of his commitments in the 
general market and thus be in fav- 
orable position to take advantage of 
lower prices on a sharp reaction when 
as and if such decline appears.” 
SEPTEMBER 15—“We have 
previously advanced the theory that 
the next market reaction will develop 
sometime around the close of this 
month or early in October. Nothing 
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is necessary. _We do not maintain higher prices for the near term, in 
that the peak of the bull market has_ spite of the unfavorable fundamen- 270 
been passed. We admit it is possi- tals.” 
ble, but we think rather that there JULY 1—“We continue to advise \ A 260 
will be at least one more bull cam- keeping even such speculative com- 
paign and perhaps several more be- mitments within limited bounds but A 
fore we get the drastic reaction with a moderate portion of capital V 250 
which is in the cards.” (Security for such purposes there should be | / \ 
market outlook for 1929.) satisfactory trading profits in the 240 
“Our present position, therefore, stronger groups.” V J 
remains as nearly bullish as could be JULY 15—*Stock prices are still 2 
justified under the basically unfavor- too high for anything but specula- 30 
able conditions for the general mar- tion, but from that angle our atti- 
ket over the long pull.” tude is friendly toward the market.” 220 
FEBRUARY 15—“Probably a AUGUST 1—‘Stocks are too high 
satisfactory position for the average for pure investment, but for specu- 910 
operator may still be found in our lation we can allow use of resources 
75-25 ratio. That is, maintaining a in anticipation of continuation of the 200 
cash position with 75 per cent. of major movement.” 
one’s stock market capital and utiliz- AUGUST 15—“This sudden ap- 190 


ing the remaining 25 per cent. in a 


pearance of a minor congestion after 
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SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST MARKET 
FROM DALLAS—THE CENTER! 


CHASE BAG CO. 


SOUTHWESTERN BRANCH 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Dallas Is ~— 


SOUTHWESTERN HEAD- 
QUARTERS TO AMERICAN BUSINESS 


ALLAS and the Southwest are inseparable in the 

minds of the majority of national marketing 
executives. Nearly 2,000 concerns maintain sales, dis- 
tribution or manufacturing branches in Dallas. Ameri- 
can Business—represented by a goodly number of the 
nation’s largest corporations—has selected Dallas as a 
strategic base from which to serve all or a large part of 
the six billion dollar Southwest market. The reasons? 
They are given clearly, concisely, yet completely, in a 
series of seven reports which will be mailed free to 
executives. Write on your business letterhead—or mail 
the coupon. All inquiries held strictly confidential. 


Dallas 


Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business—1,985 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DALLAS. 











Industrial Dallas, Inc., 
1495 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 


Please send free your set of seven reports presenting a complete survey 


of the Southwest Market to: 


Name a 
Title — 
Company. = 

Address 
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has happened to change our opinion 
and we adhere to that general ex- 
pectation. Until that time individual! 
stocks may continue to have indi- 
vidual and spectacular run-ups to 
new high levels, but the risk grows 
constantly greater as the time for such 
a general reaction draws nearer.” 


OCTOBER 1—‘From a stand- 
point of long-term fundamentals our 
oft-repeated position is unchanged. 
We are definitely of the opinion that 
stock prices in general are much too 
high for anything but pure specula- 
tion at this time, and that investment 
buying is not justified. 

“The reaction which materialized 
around the middle of the past month 

. can hardly be called a very 
severe one, and is not the one we 
have been warning readers against. 

“It is entirely possible that the re- 
covery current as these lines are writ- 
ten may be over and prices again be 
on the decline by the time these lines 
reach readers. If the market con- 
tinues to recover, however, we would 
not accept such action as a signal 
that the major reaction has been post- 
poned very long. We would 
continue to lighten commitments in 
preparation for further declines.” 

OCTOBER 15—‘We would like 
to be able to say that the sharp re- 
action of around the close of Sep- 
tember and the beginning of October 
has cleared the way for renewal of 
the long-term advance in the general 
market but the writer cannot con- 
scientiously make that statement. 

“As we prophesied, this last re- 
action was the largest seen since last 
May. If it results similarly to the 
previous reactions of the past couple 
of years, there would be a period of 
indecision followed by renewal of the 
advance into new high ground, but 
there are special considerations, both 
fundamental and technical, which set 
this latest reaction largely in a class 
by itself. 

“The reaction has not been large 
enough or long enough to bring 
stocks back down to levels where 


strictly investment purchases are jus- 
tified.” 


NOVEMBER  15—‘We J think 
that by far the worst of the stock de- 
cline is over. We anticipate at least 
a measure of recovery but no return 
of the unreasoned bull market. Prices 
are back down far enough so that 
moderate investment holdings are 
justified in strong stocks of depres- 
sion-proof companies, but they are 
not yet down to levels which have 
discounted a possible reduction in 
1930 business and profits. To be 
specific, we think a ratio of 50 per 
cent. of stock market capital in 
strong investment stocks, and 50 per 
cent. cash is advisable.” 
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An instrument board 





for your business 


A glance tells you whether you 
are gaining, slipping or 
standing still 


IGURES which show the per- 

formance of each department of 
your business are the only safe 
guide in setting objectives and 
reaching them. But do you always 
get these figures in time to reflect 
present conditions? 


When totals are a week old or a 
month old, they may present a pic- 
ture directly opposite from the one 
which exists TODAY. 

Give this a moment’s thought. 
Will yox find on your desk tomor- 
row a report showing exactly where 
you stood today? Will you get the 
figures on today’s orders, inventor- 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 





ies, sales billed, bank balances, ac- 
counts receivable and payable, ship- 
ments... and other vital facts? 


Thousands of executives get this 
indispensable information every 
morning through the Elliott-Fisher, 
a method which may be installed in 
your business without interfering in 
the slightest way with your present 
accounting routine. 


Without adding a man to your 
payroll Elliott-Fisher compiles the 
records of every department and 
summarizes them in a simple, con- 
cise report. Every morning this re- 
port may be placed on your desk, 


The Elliott - Fisher 

flat surface ac- 

counting - writing 
machine 


telling you at a glance whether busi- 
ness is gaining, slipping or stand- 
ing still. 

Elliott-Fisher serves hosts of firms 
that are noted for their successful 
management. We should like to tell 
you how Elliott-Fisher may eff- 
ciently serve you. Forward the cou- 
pon below and let us send you more 
detailed information. 





















Name 


General Office Equipment Corporation 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 








Address 
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HE greatest waste of all our 

economic system is the periodic 
inflationary boom and its consequent 
ensuing slump, with all their specu- 
lation, unemployment and extrava- 
gance, for without boom there is no 
slump. The correction of this waste 
lies in the prevention of booms. The 
best protection against booms is that 
every business man shall have the in- 
formation so that he may realize its 
consequent ensuing slump, from the 
movements of stock, from production 
and consumption, that the economic 
balance wheel is moving too fast— 
Herbert Hoover. 


Doubt whom you will but never 
yourself .—Bovee. 


There are three things a man 
needs in order to realize the fullness 
of life and its meaning. 

First, a faith which shall carry 
him through every 
storm _ without 
fear or despair. 

Second, a goal 
in life which, like 
a beacon light, 
shall always shine 
in the distance, 
and which, like a 


spring of 


Brockton, 


magnet, _ shall 
draw him to it, 
irresistibly. 


Third, a sense of humor which 
shall teach him to establish right 
values. Having this, he will learn to 
win and also lose, and he will know 
that both are life—that one cannot 
be without the other.—Selected. 


Our present prosperity has resulted 
more largely from a flow of ideas 
than from a flow of money.—The 
Bull Dog. 





Man’s most important job in life 
is finding out what’s not so.—The 
Kansas Official. 


A great many well- 
meaning folk talk about 
the value of saving; that’s 
jawbone. Some folks wish 
they had saved or were 
saving; that’s wishbone. A 
few people resolve to begin 
saving now and do it; that’s 
backbone.—Silent Partner. 


A Text 


NDERSTANDING is a well- 
hath it.—Proberbs 16:22. 


book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 





| THOUGHTS | 


ON LIFE AND 
A BUSINESS ~ 


Characteristics of Success 


To be able to carry money without 
spending it. 

To be able to bear an injustice 
without retaliating. 

To be able to do one’s duty even 
when one is not watched. 

To be able to keep at the job until 
it is finished. 

To be able to make use of criti- 
cism without letting it whip you.— 
The City Builder. 


A business man’s judgment is no 
better than his information.—R. P. 


Lamont, Secretary of Commerce. 
From T. G. Richert, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Back in the minds of all leaders 


in business—deep down in their 
hearts—is the question: “How long 
will it last—will 
it endure?” And 


always the satis- 
fying answer is 


life to him that the answer to an- 

other question: 

Sent in by W.S. Kumblad, How well, how 
Mass. What is truly does it 

your favorite text? A Forbes serve?’ —an an- 


swer that is moral 
rather than ma- 
terial—an appeal 
to pride in character rather than gain 
or profit. Business that endures is 
labeled to-day by the Character-of its 
leaders. It expresses itself materially 
through all its human conduct—its 
enlightened management, its modern 
practices, its law of order and the 
justice of its control—Ernst & Ernst. 


The artistic callings are merely do- 
ing what you are clamorous to be 
at; it isn’t real work unless you 
would rather be doing something 
else.—Sir James M. Barrie. 


Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts” and 
we will send you 
a Forbes book if 
your contribution 
is printed. If not 
composed by you, 
state source of 
quotation. 
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ONEY 
mechanisms 
are bound up with life and with basic 
moral problems of every man and 


and credit are not 
of finance but 


woman. Thus high business stand- 
ards require men who are technicians 
in the sense of making the connecting 
link between the golden rule, on the 
one hand, and the most complicated 
business transaction on the other.— 
Owen D. Young. 


The concern that commences to 
skyrocket before it has proper dis- 
tribution is sure to come down like 
a burned stick—Ren Mulford, Jr. 


It is only after an unknown num- 
ber of unrecorded labors, after a 
host of noble hearts have succumbed 
in discouragement. convinced that 
their cause is lost ; it is only then that 
the cause triumphs.—Guizot. 


OR the first time in our history 

we not only have sufficient capi- 
tal for our needs, but we have ex- 
ported and are still. exporting hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. We are 
now in a period when the main- 
tenance of prosperity lies no longer 
in self-denial but in intelligent spend- 
ing. In that way the full volume of 
the real wealth we are able to pro- 
duce can be absorbed and enjoyed by 
the American people—R. W. Mc- 
Neel. 


He who would have the fruit must 
climb the tree.—Chinese Proverb. 


Knowledge is a toakpeliianeas 3 is 
the use of ae .—Selected. 


The grand 7s “a happiness 
are: something to do, something to 


love, something to hope for.—Ser- 
vice. 


Those whose only guide 
is the impulse to pleasure, 
who betray every spiritual 
value for utility’s sake, 
must be reminded that re- 
ligion is real; that, despite 
its inconsistencies and de- 
fects, only in the religious 
spirit is there a guarantee 
of the preservation of our 
country’s greatness.— Rev. 
Dr. Robert Norwood. 
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Building Modern Pyramids—of Bagasse 


CROSS the river from New 
Orleans the traveller sees what 
appears to be huge pyramids under 
construction. But these are not monu- 
ments—they are piles of bagasse in 
storage — built to be torn down! 

Bagasse, the raw material for Celo- 
tex, is sugar cane fiber after the sugar 
has been extracted. It is cellulose in an 
extremely tough, strong form. When 
shredded, sterilized and felted into 
board it becomes that practical and 
highly effective temperature controller 
and sound absorber— Celotex Insulat- 
ing Cane Board. 

Eight years ago Celotex was only 
an idea in the minds of B. G. Dahlberg 
and his associates. Today it is the basis 
of two large industries employing over 
6,000 people! 

Celotex succeeded because it gives 
people what they want— comfort with 
economy. It keeps houses cool in sum- 
mer, warm in winter—saves money on 
fuel — creates quiet by keeping street 
noises out and deadening inside noises 
at the source. Mounting sales have re- 
quired yearly increases in manufactur- 
ing capacity —from 18 million feet in 
1922 to 480 million feet for 1930! 

Today Celotex is used for insulation 
in nearly 300,000 homes and industrial 
buildings. Celotex for sheathing makes 
a rigid wall and provides insulation. 
Celotex Lath is the ideal plaster base, 


preventing most of the ordinary wall 
cracking and discoloration, and having 
marked insulating and sound-quieting 
effects as well. Celotex roof insulation 
protects against condensation of mois- 
ture and saves heating cost. Acousti- 
Celotex ceilings have made thousands 
of rooms in offices, schools, churches 
and public halls free from the irritating 
noises that cause fatigue. Celotex for 
interior decoration gives effects of great 
charm, along with insulation. 
Manufacturers are using Celotex in 
its various forms for a wide variety of 
purposes. Ninety-one percent of all 
railway refrigerator cars built in a sin- 
gle year, have been insulated with it. 
Thirty manufacturers, including sev- 
eral leaders in mechanical refrigeration 
and ice boxes, use Celotex. Some of 
the largest makers of radio receivers em- 
ploy Celotex in their cabinets for tone 
improvement. The research work of 
Celotex technicians has been approved 
by leading engineers in America’s most 


important industries. Celotex is sold by 
leading dealers everywhere in the United 
States, Canada and in 82 countries 
overseas. 

It was to insure and stabilize the 
supply of bagasse for Celotex that the 
Dahlberg Group went into large-scale 
sugar production, With cane sugar 
lands totaling 200,000 acres, with 
seven mills in operation having a daily 
grinding capacity of over 10,000 tons, 
with the most modern production meth- 
ods being used, the important devel- 
opments of today are small compared 
with those planned for the future. 

Thus Celotex, a huge enterprise in 
itself, has brought into being a family of 
basic American industries. Complete 
information concerning the Dahlberg 
Companies, their products, and the 
opportunity for sound investment in 
Dahlberg Corporation of America 
(which controls the other companies 
through stock ownership) will be sent 
upon request. 


Dahlberg Sugar Cane Industries 


The Celotex Company 


Dahlberg Corporation 
of America . 


The South Coast Company 





The Southern Sugar Company 
Clewiston Company, Inc. 
The Cypremort Company 


CELOTEX | 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


Executive Offices: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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tory outlets must include Jacksonville. 
This city, focal point of a growing com- 

































Plans for new busi- 
ness, expansion of 
trade territory or 
extension of fac- 


mercial empire, has earned for itself a 
place in the sun—and offers you certain 
opportunities, revealed in the spot- 
light of facts. As financial capital of 
Florida . . . traffic gateway by land, 
air or sea... Jacksonville is the logi- 
cal trade center for the newly awak- 
ened Southeast, a territory richly 
endowed with natural resources, 
equable climate and fertile soil. 
Average mean temperature over 

a 50-year period is 69 degrees— 

ideal for stimulation of human 
energy. Living conditions for 

labor and low food costs make 
economical plant operation 

easy. Contented living is en- 

hanced by climatic condi- 

tions, winter sports, residen- 

tial beauty, scenic environ-- 

ment! Build for yourself 

a place in the sun”’ at 

the commercial capital of 
Southeastern America. 


Believers in 


acksonville 
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Old Wall Street Firms 


(Continued from page 18) 





tablished in 1852 by James B. Col- 
gate, who continued as its active 
head until his death in 1906. The 
present senior partner, J. C. Colgate, 
the founder’s son, has since headed 
the firm. The founder was an active 
member of the Gold Board previous 
to its consolidation with the New 
York Stock Exchange. During its 
early years, the firm handled not only 
stocks and bonds, but also dealt in 
bullion. Tradition says that the 
firm’s bullion counter, made of three- 
inch slabs of mahogany, was replaced 
every two or three years because of 
its being worn through by the pass- 
ing of bullion over it. 


Joseph Walker & Sons was found- 
ed in 1855 by Joseph Walker and 
Francis T. Walker, members of 
both the New York Stock Exchange 
and the Gold Exchange. The firm 
did a large business in gold during 
the Civil War and for several years 
acted as agents for the United States 
Government. It now specializes in 
guaranteed stocks. There has always 
been at least one member of the 
Walker family in the firm and in 
some decades as many as three. 


S. SMITHERS & CO. was 
e established in 1857 under the 
name of Brockelmann & Co. It be- 
came Brockelmann, Unger & Co., 
then Charles Unger & Co., then 
Unger, Smithers & Co., and finally 
F. S. Smithers & Co. The late F. S. 
Smithers joined the firm in the early 
70s and a son and grandson are now 
partners. H. T. Carey & Co. was 
launched in 1871. For about a year 
it was known as Minis & Carey, 
partners of which were Philip Minis 
and Henry T. Carey. Frederick F. 
Carey, a nephew of the late Henry 
T. Carey, still is a special partner. 
On January 1, 1928, Barnes Bros., 
established in 1881, was consolidated 
with H. T. Carey & Co. 


De Haven & Townsend was es- 
tablished in 1874, and ever since a 
member of both families have been 
the senior partners. 

Hornblower & Weeks started on 
August 6, 1888 as a purely local 
Boston brokerage firm but its op- 
erations have become nationwide. 
The late John W. Weeks, who 
served as U. S. Senator and Secre- 
tary of War, and Henry . Horn- 
blower, were the founders. Ralph 
Hornblower, son of the founder, is 
a partner, and Henry 2d, and Ralph, 
Jr., his sons, are now in line. 

Harris & Fuller is over sixty years 
old. The present name was adopted 
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in 1888. Henry C. Fuller was the 
hoard member until 1900, when he 
turned his seat over to Melville B. 
Fuller, his son, who died in 1924. 
Henry B. Fuller, grandson of the 
founder, succeeded to the seat, keep- 
ing unbroken the family tradition for 
three generations. A. M. Kidder 
& Co., dates back to 1865. The 
original name was Kidder, Hinckley 
& Warren. 

Pearl & Co. traces its history back 
100 years. Before 1820 Dyer Pearl, 
grandfather of the present senior, 
formed Dyer Pearl & Co. at Nash- 
ville, Tennesee. After the Civil War 
Elbridge G. Pearl came north and 
formed Waterhouse, Pearl & Co., 
with Darius Waterhouse and James 
Cummings, also Southerners. In 
1869 the present firm was founded, 
with Elbridge G. Pearl and Duncan 
Jett as its members. Upon the death 
of Elbridge G. Pearl in 1881, the 
business was conducted by his sons, 
Dyer Pearl and William E. Pearl. 
In 1910 William E. Pearl and Dyer 
Pearl, Jr., sons of Dyer Pearl, be- 
came partners. William E. died in 
1920 but Dyer Pearl is still head of 
the firm. Post & Flagg was founded 
in 1888 by George B. Post, still its 
head, and W. Allston Flagg. 

The firm of Tobey & Kirk started 
in business in 1873, forming a part- 
nership which is now operated by the 
third generation without a change of 
firm name. Allen Tobey, grandson 
of the founder, Salathiel H. Tobey, 
is the head of the firm to-day. 

These sample historical facts sug- 
gest the development of financial 
dynasties in Wall Street. Age is a 
coveted ingredient in financial pres- 
tige. 


I do not know anything that kills a 
sale so quickly as to pick up a rate 
book and start looking for a rate. If 
I begin to hunt through this book to 
see how much it is going to cost, I 
have lost the prospect’s confidence. 
If you go into a store to buy collars 
and ties, and you tell the salesman 
what you want and he has to look 
through half a dozen boxes, and then 
asks some other fellow, “Say, do we 
have such and such a collar?” you 
have lost confidence in that fellow.— 
F. A. Wallis. 


I like work. But work carried to 
excess becomes a vice, just as four 
aces in a card game fill every heart 
with admiration, while five cause all 
manner of trouble, hatred and tur- 
moil.—Julius Rosenwald. 




















He’s there when or- 
ders are signed—he 
pays his way in prof- 
its. Here is truly 
wasteless advertising. 


EREP’S a salesman for you 

that is on the job with every 

prospect — every customer —all the 

time. He sends no reports of “no 

interview.” He costs nothing for 

expense accounts. He is your ideal 
salesman. 


His name is Autopoint—the 
better pencil, with your name im- 
printed on it. He brings good-will 
for your company. He eliminates 
the waste that makes advertising 
impracticable for many. He is there 
when orders are given, when con- 
tracts are placed. 


The pencil of big business 


Learn about this efficient and in- 
expensive new form of representa- 
tion. Autopoint—with your name 
and selling message—in the pockets 
of the men you want to sell or keep 
sold—pays for itself in profits. 





> 4. 


3 Big Features 
1 Cannot “jam” —protected by patent. 
But one simple moving part. Noth- 
ing to go wrong. No repair. 
2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, 
lightweight material. 
3 Lead always firm —will not “wobble.” 





The “‘Better Pencil” 8 Made of Bakelite 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1801-31 Foster Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


No closed door 
can stop this 
salesman of yours 








Autopointis the pencil of big busi- 
ness. Big business men have adopted 
it—those who use it to get business, 
find it gets big business for them. 


Let us send you Autopoint’s 
proposition. To any executive—and 
to executives only—who sends the 
coupon belowwith business card or 
letterhead, we have a most inter- 
esting record of , 
performance, 
and an attractive 
sample Auto- 





Autopoint $4 00 


Oversize 
Retail Price 
Attractive 





point, free. 





quantity prices. 





Attach business card FM-1-15-30 
or letterhead For 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY Executives 
1801-31 Foster Ave., Only 


Chicago, Ill. 
Without obligation, please send sample 


Prices, etc. 


Name.. 





Autopoint, booklet, sales-building proposition, 
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__SUGAR CREEK CREAMERY COMPANY 











“A BILLBOARD IN YOUR PROSPECT’S POCKET” 

















































“The Savings You have 


shown”. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY . 


Sf 


“We wish to thank you not ‘only for 
the interest your company has shown in - 
the erection of this new power house but 
also the co-operation which was shown 
our engineers during the course of our 
negotiations and construction. - 


.“We also appreciate the savings 3 
which you have — over —— na 
estimate.” 6 








Extracts fom Oa from 
acuum y to 
Sumas dc Weleneins. 


. 








STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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BUILDING A 
BORROWING 
CAPACITY 


By JAMES SIMPSON 


N contrast to that time, only a 
few years ago, when borrowing 
was considered sinful, the day is 
here when the ability to borrow is 
one of the virtues. Nowadays the 
man who can borrow big sums is 
tabbed as a big man. The attitude 
toward borrowing has undergone 
such a complete change that whereas 
people formerly borrowed only when 
they were in dire need; now people 
borrow without any need. 

Indeed, some men set out deliber- 
ately to develop a borrowing capacity, 
not because they need the money at 
the time but because they expect to 
use that capacity at a future time. 
Construction contractors as a class 
frequently need to borrow to the 
limit. A contractor of my acquaint- 
ance told me that he became a de- 
positor and borrower in a certain 
bank which had adopted a liberal loan 
policy in an effort to’expand its busi- 
ness because he planned to develop 
his borrowing capacity against the 
day when he got a big job. 


ETTING the confidence of a 

bank does not mean just becom- 
ing a depositor and borrowing and 
repaying loans promptly. Of course, 
that has a lot to do with it, but there 
are persons who do that and yet 
never get the bank’s confidence. Some 
of them never understand why, when 
the pinch comes, the bank will not go 
as far with them as with other de- 
positors. 


Some of the reasons are: 


Too many checks drawn to “cash” 
with the suggestion of night clubs 
and other expenditures that the de- 
positor prefers not to have on record. 

Checks dated ahead. People have 
a way of putting them through a day 
before the date. 

Too many instalment payments. 

Unsigned checks. 

Where prompt payment is highly 
important persons temporarily short 
of cash sometimes send out unsigned 
checks. They are stalling for time. 
They expect the creditor to return 
the check as an oversight. What 
usually happens, however, is that the 
creditor does not notice the lack of 
signature and the check reaches the 
bank. 

These are some of the cardinal 
sins to avoid if you want to build 
up a borrowing capacity. 
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A great many people have been look- 
ing forward to this announcement. 


They know that Durant Motors is 
now controlled by one of the ablest 
groups of automobile executives and 
engineers in the world. 


They know the kind of cars these 
men have been in the habit of 
building. 

They know, too, the vast physical re- 
sources of the Durant plants. 


It was obvious that this combination 
of character and talent and tools 
would presently result in a line of 
motor cars of exceptional distinction 
and value. 


These cars are now in production. 


You can see them on the floors of 
Durant: Distributors everywhere. 






AN ENTIRELY NEW LINE 


Their beauty may confidently be left 
to your own exacting taste. 


Their superior roominess and restful- 
ness are instantly and impressively 
apparent. 


They bring a new response to the 
throttle, a new thrill to the wheel— 
as you are cordially invited to demon- 
strate to yourself. 


Long life and low maintenance cost 
are built into their every fibre —as 
everyone would expect who is familiar 
with the reputation of the builders. 


These new Durants, in other words, 
are not just another line of motor cars. 


They are precisely the kind of cars 
that several millions of people have 
learned to anticipate from Durant’s 
executive management— 


A distinguished contribution to better 
motoring. 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., DETROIT, U. S.A. 
FACTORIES—LANSING, MICH., OAKLAND, CAL., LEASIDE, ONT. 


Nation-wide radio program every Sunday at 7 p. m. (Eastern Time) from the following stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company: WEAF, WJAR, WTAG, WCSH, WLIT, WFI, WRC, WGY, WGR, WCAE, WWJ, WSAI, 
WLS, KSD, WOC, WHO, WDAF, WFIC, WTMJ, WEBC, WRVA, WPTF, WBT, WJAX, WIOD, WHAS, 
WSM, WMC, WSB, WSMB, KVOO, WKY, WFAA, WBAP, KPRC, WOAI, KOA, WEEI, WAPI, CKGW 
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INVENTORY YOUR 
TERRITORIES, TOO 


er are important to business, to you, not in terms 
of How Many, but How Much. Per se it is not im- 
portant that the incorporated area of Atlanta includes 
three hundred thousand or more people. Nor that the 
overnight circle encompasses eighteen million. 
f What these millions are able to buy is the important 
act. 
It has been estimated that an $8,000 income in Atlanta 
is the equivalent of a $12,000 income elsewhere,—for 
the Atlanta dollar buys a higher standard of living than 
elsewhere. In other words, the margin is greater for 
comforts, for luxuries—for the things you sell. 


And this year you who sell luxuries and semi-luxuries 
will need more than ever to search out fields where your 
kind of goods can be bought. 


This is inventory time. Make a careful analysis of 
your major territories. Find out the true purchasing 
power in each, the sales you are making in each, the 
sales you should be making in each. 


The South is a vital market. Its purchasing power has 
trebled in the past ten years. It has far outrun the ability 
of statisticians to record the growth that is taking place. 
Yet you are apt to find your Southern volume under 


your expectations— unless you are operating from a 
branch in the South. 


Send for this 
Booklet ! 


It contains the funda- 

mental facts about 

Atlanta as a location 

for your Southern _ 
branch 





ATL 
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Modern marketing conditions have maae it necessary 
to put a branch in each major market. Your trade ex- 
pects “‘overnight’’ delivery—and your Southern trade 
looks to Atlanta, because fifteen main railroad lines reach 
most quickly to the whole rich territory and because 
America’s outstanding concerns, already here, have 
created the habit. 


Branch offices in Atlanta have a way of growing into 
branch factories. Improved distribution facilities in- 
crease volume, to the point where a branch factory be- 
comes practical. Fundamental economies in the Atlanta 
Industrial Area make it an unusually desirable location, 
with efficient labor, plentiful raw materials, low taxes, 
low-cost power, low ground rents, low building costs, 
equable climate and many other factors all helping to 
lower production cost and 
increase profits. 





1929 
Prosperity 


Can we help you make 
your inventory of the South? 
The Atlanta Industrial Bu- 
reau is organized for the job. 
It is ready to go out and de- 
velop a first hand study 
especially for you without 
charge or obligation, and in 
the strictest confidence. The 
work will be started at once 
if you will write, 


assures Big 
Southern 
Business in 


1930 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
81 Chamber of Commerce Building 











ANLA 


Industrial Headquarters of the South.— 
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Significant TRENDS 
AA Digest for Busy 


AVIATION 


Industry Still in Reces- 
sion. Air Express May 
Develop. Passenger 
Lines Reduce Fares to 
Railroad Base. Zeppelin 
Abandons Arctie’Flight 


OTHING very thrilling or out- 
| \ standing has occurred in the avia- 

tion field since our last review in 
the way of new records or of change in 
general production levels. Most producers 
are still operating at fairly low rates of 
capacity production as compared with 
their levels of a year ago, and thus far no 
very encouraging prospects have been en- 
countered. The transport operators are do- 
ing better than the producers but even 
here there has appeared a very definite 
trend toward retrenchment, due perhaps 
to the pending reduction in air mail rates 
by the Government. 

Aviation authorities appear to be con- 
siderably interested, however, in the sug- 
gestions which Forses Magazine intro- 
duced last issue, looking toward establish- 
ment of some sort of an air express serv- 
ice, which appears quite practicable and 
would place the transport companies in 
a much more strategic position than they 
have previously occupied with only mail 
and passenger service to offer. At any 
rate, most authorities are looking for- 
ward to better things for the industry in 
the Spring months, when some seasonal 
improvement should normally and logically 
set in. 


NIVERSAL Airlines, a subsidiary of 

Aviation Corporation, has thrown 
down the gauntlet to the railroad passen- 
ger service with a vengeance, and will 
probably be followed by other transport 
concerns. The company has announced 
radical reductions in its air passenger 
rates which bring these schedules down 
to a practical parity with railroad pass- 
enger fares and Pullman charges com- 
bined. The company issues airscrip books, 
containing $250 of coupons, which are ex- 
changeable for air passage at the regular 
rates of the railroad systems. This new 
step is a bid for increased business in 1930 
from businessmen who may use any branch 
of the company’s service, but does not 
affect the company’s regular rates for the 
casual passenger. 


. participation of the Graf Zep- 
pelin in the Arctic expedition of this 
Spring continues in grave doubt, and at 
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this time it looks as though that giant 
dirigible will not join in. There have been 
many difficulties and complications in- 
volved in arrangements for the trip, in- 
cluding pay for the crew, danger to the 
dirigible, and, finally, the factor of in- 
surance risk. The latter is reported to be 
the chief stumbling block. 

The owners of the ship have apparently 
found no company willing to insure the 
craft for so dangerous a flight except on 
a premium basis that makes the partici- 
pation impracticable. 


HE first prize of $100,000 in the inter- 

national safe aircraft competition, or- 
ganized and sponsored by the Daniel Gug- 
genheim Fund for the Promotion of Aero- 
nautics, has been awarded to the Curtiss 
Aeroplane and Motor Corporation for the 
performance of its entry, the Curtiss 
Tanager. 

Formal announcement that the Curtiss 
plane had triumphed over its closest rival, 
the Handley Page entry, was made by 
Captain E. S. Land, vice-president of the 
fund and its active head in the absence of 
the fund’s president, Harry F. Guggen- 
heim, the Ambassador to Cuba. 

Captain Land said the award was made 
to the aircraft which, in the opinion of the 
board of judges, headed by Orville Wright, 
had demonstrated under the special rules 
the greatest advance in aerodynamic safety 
without loss of efficiency. 

The Curtiss Tanager is a cabin biplane 
powered with a Curtis Challenger air- 
cooled engine. Fundamentally, it is of 
conventional design and departs from the 
conventional standard only in its use of 
slots and flaps in its ailerons. 





Men 


The use of the wing slot by the Curtiss 
engineers started a controversy with the 
British designer, Frederick Handley-Page, 
and resulted in a suit against the Curtiss 
Company for patent infringement. 

The automatic wing slot is a device on 
the leading edge of the wing, which at 
ordinary stalling angles falls forward, pro- 
viding a new passage for the air rushing 
over the top of the wing, and, not only 
postponing the stalling moment but aiding 
the pilot materially in making slow land- 
ings and in saving himself from spins. 

The suit has not been brought to trial 
and in preliminary -correspondence before 
the suit was brought, the Curtiss Company 
called the attention of the British designer 
to six alleged infringements of Curtiss 
patents in his own piane. 


N the Curtiss entry the slots are placed 
along both upper and lower wings, and 
the trailing edges of these wings are 
equipped with flaps in the position of the 
ordinary aileron, which are controlled by 
the pilot through a crank and sprocket ar- 
rangement to a shaft through the wings 
and thence to horns almost buried in the 
connecting edge of the flap. 


The ailerons are of the full floating type 
and are placed at the tips of the lower 
wings. The plane has a span of forty-four 
feet and a constant chord of five feet. It 
weighs 1,900 pounds empty and carries a 
useful load of 900 pounds. It is equipped 
for two passengers and the pilot. 

A feature of the plane in which it differs 
from some of the other entries is its 
adaptability in its present design for ordi- 
nary commercial use. The Curtiss Company 
is considering its manufacture commer- 
cially. 

Twenty-seven designers and manufactur- 
ers entered planes in the competition, the 
rules for which were announced two years 
ago, but as the constructors faced problem 
after problem in the building of a plane 
which would meet the requirements laid 
down for the contest, one by one they 
dropped out until finally only fifteen planes 
were presented at Mitchell Field for the 
tests. 


The Handley-Page entry, Captain Land 
said in his announcement, passed the ma- 
jority of the qualifying tests, but failed to 
obtain the minimum gliding speed of thirty- 
eight miles an hour called for by the rules 
of the competition. 

The best result obtained by the English- 
built plane in this test was 39.7 miles an 
hour. 
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Thousands of loaves, 
each one perfect 
because of 


AIR CONDITIONING 


HE flavor and texture of 

good bread is not an accident, 

but the result of care in prep- 
aration of the dough and in rais- 
ing the loaf before baking. In 
this, air conditioning equipment is 
as important as the ovens to the 
modern bakery. 


The photograph shows a “proof 
box” where bread is raised—8,400 
loaves at a time. The Niagara 
Air Conditioner keeps the inside 
atmosphere at the exact tempera- 
ture and relative humidity most 
favorable to perfect results. 


Most food products are sensitive 
to temperature and _ moisture 
changes. All moisture-sensitive 
materials, such as paper and pulp 
products, textiles, leather, tobacco, 
certain chemicals, need condi- 
tioned air. -Air conditioning is 
also used for human comfort, espe- 
cially in offices. 


The Niagara Air Conditioner is 
the first unit machine for its pur- 
pose that gives com- 
plete saturation when 
required, resulting in 
greater precision and 
greater economy in 
use. It is the product 
of specialized exper- 
ience in air engineer- 
ing which is available 
to your company. Ii 
you have a problem in 
control of moisture or 
temperature, ventila- 
tion, drying, handling 
materials by air, ad- 
dress the Niagara Blower Co., 
95 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 


Single Fan 
Unit Air 
Conditioner. 

















Bakery “Proof Box” equipped 
with Niagara Air Conditioner. 











apparent. 


and show a fair recovery. 





PRICES 


General Prices Rally 

From Close of Last Year. 

Mail Order Prices Cut. 

Newsprint Quotations 

Fail to Rise 

OMMODITY price movements have 

been highly irregular for the past 

six weeks and around the turn of 

the year this irregularity was particularly 
The more or less speculative 
commodity markets have ranged up and 


down with rather wide swings on succes- 


sive days. A period of fairly consistent 
strength around the turn of the year has 


been followed by some moderate reaction, 
but the general level of commodity prices 
is still well above the quotations current 


around the middle of December. 
Commodity Price Indexes 
Month Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dae 6 TRACE osccicee 188.969 191.179 193.543 
Bradstreet’s ........ 12.2367 12.4008 13.1479 
Bureau of Labor.... 94.4 96.3 96.7 


The monthly indexes are practically un- 


changed and continue in accord on their 


indication of lower levels. The weekly 
indexes are closer to the actual market 
The Irving 
Fisher weekly index of 200 representative 


commodities has recovered for three weeks 


in succession. Based on the average for 
1926 the latest figure is slightly over 93, 


which is the first time this whole number 


has been reached since the early part of 
November. 

The lowest point last year was reached 
in the week ending November 22nd, with 
an index of 92.2, while the highest figure 
for 1929 was reached in July, at 98.6. 
This index, as well as the general com- 
modity market, averaged considerably 
lower in 1929 than in the previous year. 


to basis for reporting strength in the 
general commodity markets is chiefly 
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the higher prices registered for wheat and 
the miscellaneous grains. The grain mar- 
ket has been highly erratic and quotation 
swings have been wide and irregular. 
Generally, however, the grains and cotton 
have started out the new year at levels 
higher than those with which they closed 
1929. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 





2Weeks§ Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat. july ........ $ 1.36 $ 1.31% $ 1.20 
Corn, =~ Sov << <saee 97% 92% 
Oats, July ... . 4 AT 48 
Cotton, Mid. July.. 17.77 17.50 20.10 
_ Eee ae 7.00 6.60 6.00 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio.. .09% 09% 1734 
Suget, Gram. 2... -0510 .05 .0520 
Beef, Family ...... 28.00 28.50 31.00 
Iron, 2X Phila....... 22.26 22.26 20.25 
Steel, Pittsburgh .. 35.00 35.00 33.00 
a rere 6.25 6.25 6.50 
COROEE Asscsccaccsccs 18.00 18.00 16.50 
Zinc, E. St. Louis.. 5.45 5.50 6.35 
SOR 39.12 41.75 50.25 
Rubber, July  avaniteatak 17.25 17.60 18.10 
Crude Oil, Mid- Cont. 1.30 1.30 1.21 
MUNN Sc dasaeunacnes 14 14 18 


Fairly bullish reports have induced bet- 
ter buying in the wheat market than has 
been seen for some time past and _ this 
important grain shows an advance of 
around 4 cents per bushel in the past two 
weeks. Corn and oats have been less 
definite in their trend and current prices 
are either little changed or show only frac- 
tional advances from the prices current 
at the close of last year. 

The cotton market has firmed up moder- 
ately under the stimulus of better prices 
for grains, bullish crop news and covering 
of hedges. Prices have advanced in some- 
what irregular fashion. 

Steel prices are still reported to be hold- 
ing very well from official sources, but 
indirect reports indicate that prices are 
being reduced under the posted levels for 
large orders. The miscellaneous metals 
have also been inclined toward somewhat 
softer quotations. Tin has been especially 
weak and has lost most of its previous 
recovery. Rubber prices have also eased 
off moderately. 
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rm HE tendency continues toward lower 
poner in the large mail order chain 
fields. The two largest factors in retail- 
ing by mail have announced their mid- 
\Winter sales catalogs, which show prices 
averaging about 10 per cent. lower than 
previous quotations. The new schedules 
will take effect February 28, 1930, not 
only on the mail order business, but also 
in the approximately one thousand retail 
stores which now constitute these two 
chains. 

The newsprint situation continues to be 
somewhat of a struggle of the producing 
companies to please their trade. The 
situation has been especially acute in Can- 
ada, where the provincial governments 
have advocated a higher price at $60 per 
ton. Most of the important companies 
appear to have followed the lead of one 
of the chief American concerns, however, 
in refuting the proposed advance and 
maintaining the newsprint price on a basis 
of the old quotation of $55 per ton. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Money Rates Far Below 

Last Year. Gold Exports 

and Earmarking Con- 

tinue. Bank Clearings 
Lower 


LTHOUGH it was natural to ex- 
A pe money rates to firm up mod- 

erately at the beginning of the new 
year, the general situation was very dif- 
ferent from the beginning of 1929, when 
the usual year-end money squeeze was 
complicated by unhealthy credit demands 
for stock speculation. 

From a low point of around 4% per 
cent late in the past year, call money 
rates firmed up to 6 per cent but held 
around that figure as compared with a 
high level of 12 per cent at the beginning 
of 1929. The commencement of 1930, 
therefore, sees money rates back at their 
levels of about two years ago, when the 
advance had just begun, with new year 
rates in 1928 at about 6 per cent. 

From that time on, however, the trend 
of credit prices was almost continuously 
upward until the stock market panic of 
1929, while the prospects for 1930 are that 
interest rates will ease off moderately fur- 
ther from the high levels of early in 
January. 


Current Money Rates 


2Wks. Year 

Ruling Ago Ago 

. o . eere errr 6% 5% 11% 
60-90 day time.........0.. 5 8 

Commercial paper ...... 5% 5% 5% 
New York rediscount.... 4% 4% 5 


ESPITE the seasonal ease due in 
money rates after the turn of the 
year, there are no prospects of any dras- 
tic easing, due largely to the current out- 
flow of gold. From large import balances 
occasioned by our high money rates dur- 
ing the early part of 1929, the movement 
has gradually turned into one of export 
balances, as a result of lower rates here, 
higher rates abroad, and especially due to 
recalling of large investment accounts in 
New York by foreign agents. 
The month of November, last year, 
showed the first net export balance for 











‘TOWNS 
—and Industrial trends 








HILE it has not yet been possible to 

measure the extent of the industrial 
trend toward the small town areas, it is 
an established fact that manufacturing 
executives are regarding non-metropoli- 
tan factory locations with increasing 
favor. In areas such as are served by this 
company, factories may find freedom 
from metropolitan congestion, better 
living conditions for employes, improved 
transportation facilities, proximity to 
markets or raw materials and more rea- 
sonable land costs. 


It is well that towns with these quali- 
fications take stock of their resources so 
that their advantages as factory locations 
may be presented to the industrial world. 
The groups of communities served by this 
company are all equipped with an ample 
and economical electric power supply — 
a prime consideration in the selection 
of a factory location. 


The strategic position of the small town 
in American industrial development is fully discussed in the booklet, 
“ America’s New Frontier,” 
which the Middle West Utilities Company 
(20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request 





MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 
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INDUSTRY 


—their superb 
qualities have made 
them the standard 
for the records and 

“forms of modern 
business. 


That thin, tough, 
durable paper that 
can be made from 
new, clean rags 
only. They really 
cost less—print 
better and last much 
longer. Always 
specify them. 








FIDELITY ONION SKIN r> i 3 EC K 
SUPERIOR MANIFOLD Manufacturing Co 
EMCO ON Turners Falls, Mass. 























E extend the facilities of our 

organization to those desiring 
information or reports on companies 
with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 
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many months with a total outflow around 
$30,000,000, though the export swing of 
the pendulum took place around the mid- 
dle of October. Shipments continued at 
a lively pace throughout most of Decem- 
ber, checked somewhat by stormy condi- 
tions on the Atlantic, perhaps. Neverthe- 
less it seems logical to expect final figures 
for the closing month of last year will 
show net exports of not so very far from 


$75,000,000. 


GOLD MOVEMENT REVERSES TO EXPORT SIDE 
_ ( MILLIONS OF DOLLARS ) 
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Coupled with the actual export flow of 
the precious metal from these shores has 
been renewal of the earmarking movement, 
which has not raised its head for many 
months. During December of last year 
earmarkings of gold held in this country 
for foreign accounts is indicated as hav- 
ing risen around $15,000,000. This 
amount of gold, therefore, is withdrawn 
as a credit base for domestic needs and 
to all intents and purposes might just as 
well have been included in the net loss 
of gold through actual export. 

Though foreign exchange rates have 
eased off moderately, they are still not so 
far from gold export levels and there 
are no indications that the gold export 
movement has yet approached its close. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
continue to run far below the levels of 
comparable periods in the previous year, 
with average declines of 2 to 4 billions per 
week, compared with the average gains of 
equal amounts which were the rule during 
the Fall of last year. The declines are gen- 
erally attributed to lower levels in the 
stock market and a decline in such business 
transacted. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


District This Year Last Year 
Mee WO: scccccss $7,568,874,000  $9,311,899,000 
ee 616. "290,000 612,329,000 
Philadelphia ........ 574,648,000 642,590,000 
a SS eae 662,347,000 759,984,000 
Richmond  ......cc00 277,851,000 284,221,000 
PUN cava <onmasaas 248,943,000 280,227,000 
a 1, 370, 169, 000 1,476,853,000 
~ eee "265,166,000 314,585,000 
Minneapolis ......... 184,756,000 158,720,000 
KRaneas City.....2.. 316,965,000 314,790,000 
eee 197,902,000 206,786,000 
San Francisco........ 782,942,000 785,220,000 

pi eS $13, 066,853, 000 $15,148,204 ,000 


Fr OLLOWING one solitary week early 
in December when brokers’ loans re- 
covered a mere $30,000,000, the trend in 
this compilation has continued downward 
for about three months, until the final week 
of last year which showed a good advance. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York reports in its latest compila- 
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investment results 


through management 





own investment portfolio and those 
of the four subsidiaries. A force of 
specialists and analysts is equipped 


HE purposes of the general man- 
agement investment companies 
of the American Founders group are 





to invest the combined funds of many for the continuous observation of many 
| individuals with safety, and to obtain investment fields, domestic and foreign. 
| the maximum income commensurate Proper management means not only the 
2 therewith. careful selection of investments, but the 
Having no interests beyond the secure supervision of all holdings, so that when 
: and profitable employment of funds, the conditions warrant the funds may be 
" companies bring organized experience and shifted by the directors to the best 
: dispassionate judgment to bear directly advantage. 
y on these objectives. The history of the Consolidated resources exceeding 
: group ever since 192] shows that better $200,000,000 permit favorable diversifica- 
1 than average earnings can be achieved tion and advantageous purchase of selected 
without the sacrifice of safety, by con- bonds and stocks. 
; stant skilled attention to investment A copy of the annual report of Amer- 
values and oppor- DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT « CUT IN WOOD BY J.J. LANKES 1CaNn Founders 


tunities. mS Ga . Corporation 
An extensive \ i 7a)? for the fiscal 
lily Ngo —_ = year ended No- 
Nw a ©=vember 30, 1929, 
i] Na may be obtained 
AL hn, by addressing 
Founders Gen- 
eral Corporation, 
50 Pine Street, 
New York City. 


economics and 


- 4 


statistical organi- 
, zation has been 
| built up by 
American Foun- 
ders Corporation 
for the admin- 
istration of its 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDERS GROUP 


Including 





AMERICAN FOUNDERS CORPORATION 


Ln 


General Management Investment Companies 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
SECOND INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNITED STATES & BRITISH INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, LTD. 


AMERICAN & GENERAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 


4 Sharing the Prosperity of Many Companies, Many Industries, Many Countries } 
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THE NEW 


Standard ‘Kotary “Duplicator 






2 


RADICALLY DIFFERENT 


Gelatin “Duplicator 





PROVIDES a speedier, more efficient and more convenient 
method of making copies — without any stencil-cutting, type- 


setting or carbon manifolding. 


EXCLUSIVE Standard FEATURES 


200 to 300 copies from one original. 

50 to 60 copies a minute. 

No sponging or washing the Duplicat- 
ing Film. 

Delivers copies flat— not curled. 


Uses Bond paper — coated paper not 
required. 


Produces better copies and more copies. 
Assures perfect registration. 
Simple automatic operation. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Handard 


MAILING MACHINES COMPANY 
BOULEVARD, EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 


ENVELOPE SEALERS STAMP AFFIXERS 


COPY HOLDERS 


POSTAL PERMIT MACHINES 




















One 
Outstanding 
Stock! 


With stock market prices so mixed, with the 
outlook for individual industries in 1930 so 
divergent, keen discrimination is essential to 
obtain satisfactory profits. 

Recognizing this, the American Institute of 
Finance has chosen for its clients ONE OUT: 
STANDING STOCK, combining soundness with 
satisfactory profit prospects. 

Send for Advisory Bulletin containing ONE 
OUTSTANDING INDIVIDUAL ISSUE and 
explanatory literature. 


Simple ask for FJR-15. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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tion a recovery of nearly $100,000,000 in 
a single week. This is the largest gain 
seen since the close of last September. 
The totals for all brokers’ loans, as re. 
ported by the Federal Reserve, now stands 
at $3,424,000,000, compared with the 
high point for all time of $6,804,000,000 
at the beginning of October last year. The 
decline of 3% billion dollars has been 
spread over a short period of only about 
ten weeks and the total is still near the 
lowest since these reports were begun. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Farm Crop Value for 

Last Year Estimated 

Higher Than 1928. Con- 

densed Report en All 
U. S. Crops 


HE Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates the farm value of crops in 
the United States for last year at 
$8,580,000,000. This figure shows a gain 
of nearly $100,000,000 over the revised 
estimate for 1928 at just under $8,500,- 
000,000. The report lists about sixty-two 
different kinds of crop. Total area of 
crops for which the acreage figures were 
compiled last year shows about 367,000,000 
acres in cultivation during 1929, compared 
with a little less than 363,000,000 acres 
for the same crops in the previous year. 


U.S.WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE NORMAL 
(MILLIONS OF ACRES) 
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The following table shows the total 
farm values of the principal crops based 
on prices paid to farmers as of December 
1, 1929, and shows a comparison with the 
estimated farm value of the same crops 
in 1928: 


$. omise 000 
weer aiicxscisibastaeees 1929 2,048,134, 
1928 2,119,046,000 
Winter wheat .......... 1929 616,128,000 
1928 599,207,000 
SR OAS 25, ics occas 1929 840,921,000 
1928 887,184,000 
RUMEN Gicantccuscesnewane 1929 538,445,000 
1928 589,048,000 
PIES Ganias: ss sevcsaweucns 1929 168,807,000 
1928 197,459,000 
OG kas sa busin sctiwnmneie 1929 35,371,000 
1928 37,290,000 
SNR cos cccebricecesosecs 1929 1,225,032,000 
1928 1,301,796,000 
White potatoes ........ 1929 469,701,000 
1928 251,048,000 
Sweet potatoes .......... 1929 80,051,000 
1928 71,096,000 
INS Uc tigcnt scons 1929 285,583,000 
1928 278,266, 
Sugar DOS: 5 .ccscce sec 1929 57,670,000 
1928 50,477,000 


bra Department of Agriculture has 
also issued a summary report showing 
production, acreage and average yield per 
acre for the principal domestic crops in 
1929, compared with the same figures for 
the preceding year. The table follows: 
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Production Acreage 

2 Pawn! icceses seas 1929  2,622,189,000 98,018,000 

1928 2,818,901,000 100,673,000 

Winter wheat.. 1929 578,336,000 40,162,000 

1928 578,673, 36,213,000 

5 All wheat...... 1929 806,508,000 61,141,000 
1928 914,876,000 58,272, 

: Date ci civesornse 1929 — 1,238,654,000 217,000 

) 1928 1,439,407,000 41,734,000 

Bisley: késisoor0e 1929 7,105,000 212,000 

1928 357,487,000 2,598,000 

1 Retr ee 1929 40,629,000 3,225,000 

1928 43,366,000 3,480,000 

Flaxseed ...... 1929 16,838,000 2,990,000 

1928 19,928,000 2,675,000 

Cotton (bales).. 1929 14,919,000 45,981,000 

1928 14,478,000 45,341,000 

White potatoes. 1929 357,451,000 3,370,000 

1928 465,350,000 3,837,000 

Sweet potatoes. 1929 84,661,000 822,000 

1928 77,661,000 810,000 

Tobacco (Ibs.).. 1929 — 1,500,891,000 2,016,000 


1928 1,374,547,000 1,894,000 
Sugar beets (tons) 1929 7,672,000 717,000 
1928 7,101,000 644,000 


Latest estimates for the world wheat 
crop last year are placed at around 3,415,- 
000,000 bushels, exclusive of Russia and 
China. World consumption for the season 
is estimated at around 3,650,000,000 bush- 
els, which means a reduction in world 
carryover at the end of the present season 
amounting to about 200,000,000 bushels. 

One of the most bullish reports received 
on the Chicago market in some time was 
the recent estimate on the Argentine wheat 
crop. This showed an exportable surplus 
of only 79,000,000 bushels from the Argen- 
tine in the coming season after allowing 
for a carryover of 20,000,000 bushels. 
These figures compare with actual exports 
of about 250,000,000 bushels of wheat from 
Argentina during the past season. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 
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Savings Bank*and'Sécurity Trust & Savings Bank, two 
the ‘ldes st and: largest banks in Southern California 
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Executive Committee 








NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
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52 Wall Street, New York City 














Trend of Domestic Oil 

Output Still Downward. 

Cuba and World Sugar 

Crop Estimates Drop 
ETROLEUM—After continuing its 
downward trend which has now been 

in optimistic progress for many months. 
the latest figures for domestic crude oil 
output have gone moderately lower and 
this is no indication of any major turn in 
the general tendency. The latest report 


U.S.OIL OUTPUT FOR YEAR SETS NEW 
95 (MILLIONS OF BARRELS PER MONTH 
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shows domestic output at 2,608,000 barrels, 
as estimated by the American Petroleum 
Institute, and displays a drop of about 
26,000 barrels per day in a single week, 
the previous report having estimated pro- 
duction at 2,634,000 per day. 


UGAR—President- Machado of Cuba 
set January 15th as the date for com- 
mencement of the Cuban sugar grinding 
season this year and mills are all ready 
to start on the new crop. Estimates for 















ALL THE WAY ROUND 
THE CIRCLE...YOUR 
CHECKS STAND FOR YOU 


Every check you sign stands for you. 
It represents you...or your firm... 
in a business transaction. 

If you want your checks to rep- 
resent you as a person of good taste, 
sound financial standing and strong 
banking connections . . . then they 
should look the part. 





Checks made on La Monte National Safety Paper are never commonplace . . . for there’s 
a dignity and stability in this paper that instantly captures attention and respect. 

Rich and distinctive it carries a definite atmosphere of sound financial standing. It 
reflects substantial well-being. That’s why it’s the recognized standard in check papers 
—used by more than 60% of the banks in the nation’s leading cities. This is the check paper 
that’ millions know by name. Pcie La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


epee, fee NO es The wavy lines instantly identify La 


Monte National Safety Paper —the 





standard in check papers. 
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VHOMCMONOMCHSHS, 


The Seal Was 
Its Foundation 


For an impressive example of 
the sterling qualities of stabil- 
ity, endurance and permanence, 
consider the Pyramids. Over 
five thousand years ago Cheops, 
King of Memphis in Egypt, 
built the first or Great Pyra- 
mid. To the document that 
brought this enduring struc- 
ture into existence he affixed 
his seal. For then, as now, the 
affixing of a seal to a document 
gave to that document its va- 
lidity and binding force. 

The seal of the General Surety 
Company has similar authority and 
power. It means that the document 
to which it is affixed is safe, sound 
and sure—that it is authentic, valid 
and has binding force. It gives you 
the absolute assurance of good faith 
—of the complete fulfillment of the 
obligation, without quibbling or 
technical evasion. It guarantees to 
you, unconditionally and irrevoca- 
bly, that interest and principal will 
be paid to you when due. And this 
guarantee is backed by a capital and 
surplus of over $10,000,000. 


An interesting booklet “THE SEAL THAT 
CERTIFIES SAFETY” tells vital facts that 
every investor ought to know. A copy is 
yours for the asking. Write for it to cur Home 
Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York, 


Identify 
Safe 
Investments 
by this 
Seal 


GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus over $10,000,000 


Under the Supervision of the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York 
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the new Cuban crop range anywhere from 
5,100,000 short tons of 5,500,000 tons, but 
it is significant that any of these estimates 
are lower than last year’s crop which was 
officially placed at over 5,775,000 tons. 

The latest estimate of Willett & Gray 
for world sugar production in the new 
season is 26,830,000 long tons, a satisfac- 
tory reduction from the world crop esti- 
mate of 27,168,000 long tons for the previ- 
ous year. 


WASHINGTON 


Congress Activity Slows 

Down After Holiday Re- 

cess. Fire Routs Hoover 
From White House 


HE startling and laudable dispatch 
which was displayed by both branches 
of Congress during their short ses- 
sion in December of last year, has not 
continued as well as might have been 
hoped since that august body reconvened 
in the new year. The tariff bill is still 
the most troublesome bone of contention, 
but there are plenty of other weighty sub- 
jects to be taken up, and there are grow- 
ing signs that the House is not in such 
complete harmony as the previous sessions 
indicated. 

Prospects appear bright for more wrang- 
ling, a good deal of bitterness, hard sled- 
ding for the Administration, and a gener- 
ally long and nasty session. 


_- holidays in the White House were 
marked by a warmth that has not been 
known there for many years. Fire which 
broke out on Christmas eve, destroyed the 
President's private office and did consider- 
able damage, though reports indicate that 
most of the important papers and records 


were saved. Nevertheless, Mr. Hoover 
has had to move into temporary office 
quarters in the State, War and Navy 


Building, the first time White House busi- 
ness has regularly been transacted outside 
the White House, since the administration 
of Madison. 

France has made the first payment under 
the recently approved Mellon-Berenger 
agreement by payment to the United States 
of over $12,000,000. Meanwhile, the 
Treasury Department announces total tax 
refunds of nearly $200,000,000 during 
1929, and a gain of over $100,000,000 in 
revenue collections in the first five months 
of the new fiscal year. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Stage Set for Lendon 
Arms Conference, Tar- 
dieu Wins Great Vic- 
tories. German Business 
Down. China and Russia 


IMITATION CONFERENCE—With 
4 the time rapidly approaching for open- 
ing of the Five Power disarmament confer- 
ence at London, on January 20th, diplo- 
matic circles are watching every straw in 
the wind which may point the direction 
discussions will take. Preliminary con- 
ferences have definitely ruled out the Kel- 
logg peace pact as a basis for limitation. 
France has set forth her general ideas 
in fairly specific fashion, and calls for 
her consideration on the basis of the great 
French Empire, rather than by mathe- 
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For Forty Years 
...this bank has been 


a factor in the growth 
of Los Angeles, inter- 
ested in all progress, in 
the development of 
commerce and industry 
and the maintenance 
of sound banking 
principles. 





RESOURCES EXCEED $135,000,000 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 


‘BAN K: 


LOS ANGELES 


BSSESELLLLLSAALSSASSASSSEEEEEEK 


Practical 


Business Training 


‘Your Son 


ik your son prepared for business? Will he 














quickly develop into an executive, of 

will he struggle along for years and get 
nowhere? Will he prove to be a “nobody” 
tor lack of the right start? 


You CAN prepare him now! 
You can give him a thorough training 
under the direction of business experts. 


A nine months’ course at Babson Institute will not 
only provide him with knowledge of Finance, Manage- 
ment, Production and Distribution, but it will give him 
concrete experience in the practical application of that 
knowledge to daily business problems. 

Babson Institute students keep regular office hours; 
it is a place for work, not play; for business, not pre- 
tense; for the kind of “‘brass-tacks”’ training for leadet- 
ship which you want your boy to have. 


Send for Booklet 


You should find out all about Babson Institute and 
its many unusual features. Our booklet gives full details 
concerning this thorough and intensive business course. 
You owe it to your boy to get this information at once. 


Fill in coupon below 
BABSON INSTITUTE 
101 Babson Park, Mass. 


Please send me, without any obligation, your 
booklet, “‘ Training for Business Leadership,” 
and complete information about your intensive 
business course. 


Signature 
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matical formulae. It appears that Japan 
will try for a 70 per cent. ratio by bar- 
gaining and agreeing to cut her quota of 
destroyers and light cruisers. 

From this distance, and at this time, it 
does not appear that the conference will 
be a bed of roses or a quick high road to 
success. 


ARANCE—Premier Tardieu has won 
I distinct victories for his Administra- 
tion in recent weeks, on the policy pursued 
by M. Briand on foreign affairs, and also 
on the Government’s Rhineland policy. 
The Government won its vote of confi- 
dence with the highest plurality seen in 
the French Chamber of Deputies in ten 
years. 

~ Meanwhile, there are reports that a pro- 
hibitive tariff is being planned on auto- 
mobile imports, running as high as 90 
per cent. The Chamber of Deputies has 
passed tax reductions of around 1,500,- 
000,000 francs, or about $60,000,000. 


BRITISH EXPORTS STILL LOW 
(MILLIONS OF £’S) 
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Despite the Autumn break on the Stock 
Exchange, the year 1929 ended with the 
financial and economic situation in France 
satisfactory. The general index of pro- 
ductive activity worked out 141 in October, 
comparing with 137 in January and a 
monthly average of 127 for 1928. 

The trade balance was unfavorable at the 
beginning of the past year, although heavy 
raw material imports greatly improved the 
position later. 


(5 ERMAN Y—Defeat of the referendum 

against the Young Plan is attributed 
to many factors, but it is significant that 
the great majority of the German elec- 
torate refrained from voting at all. Business 
conditions are far from satisfactory, with 
unemployment up at the year-end and 
trade generally lower. The Reichsbank 
condition has improved and there has been 
talk of reducing the discount rate, but it 
appears premature, with money still tight. 


C HINA—The National Central Council 
4Ahas sent forth an edict to the world, 
from Nankin, that extra-territorial rights 
for foreign nations are zbolished as of 
January 1, 1930. The reaction of such 
foreign Governments is still indefinite but 
the United States has expressed willing- 
ness to enter negotiations for such steps, 
providing Chinese laws are reformed in 
closer conformity with international jur- 
isprudence. 

Meanwhile, Russia appears to have won 
her victory in the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way dispute, China having signed articles 
returning control of the road to the Soviet 
agencies. 
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These Three Utilities 


Are Woven into the Nation’s Fabric 


NDISPENSABLE alike to 

the domestic and industrial 
life of the nation are the three 
utilities— power, gas and water. 
Consider their flexibility. Gas 
which is used to cook the fam- 
ily dinner in the tiny kitchen 
range of a modern apartment 
is applied as well to melt tons 
of iron in our great 


of people gives the utility com- 
panies a still broader basis of 
stability and earning power. 
The Five Per Cent Convertible 
Debentures of Tri-Utilities Cor- 
poration (controlling public 
utility properties valued at 
more than $290,000,000) afford 
all the advantages of sound in- 

vestment—safety of 








industrial plants. 
Where industry’s 
need for power and fuel 
is fundamental the 
direct service of elec- 
tricity, gas and water 
to the homes of millions 
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FORBES for 


What’s What 
in Aviation 


Outlook for 1930—Plans 
for Air Freight Service 
Are Under Consideration 


By C. H. BIDDLECOMBE 


HE return of the aviation industry to 

a normal status, which happened rather 
suddenly although long foretold, has 
brought matters to a basically sound con- 
dition from which to face the coming 
year. 1930 will be a period of steady 
growth in all. forms of really stable aero- 
nautic activity; more air mail will be car- 
ried than in previous years, more passen- 
gers will use the air lines, more people 
will be taught to fly, more air-taxi, photo- 
graphic survey, cropdusting, etc., activity 
will be carried out, and the marketing of 
airplanes for individual use will be put 
on a firmer basis than in the past. The 
actual number of airplanes sold will prob- 
ably not exceed that of 1929 by more than 
a slight margin, if at all, and should be 
in the neighborhood of 7,000 airplanes of 
varying makes and sizes. 

Improvements to be looked for on the 
business side are first and foremost the 
absence of highly speculative stock issues 
of doubtless value to any one but their 
promoters; secondly the maintenance of 
sound stocks at prices consistent with 
earning capacity rather than excessive in- 
flation, and thirdly, the steadying influence 
of the various mergers carried out in 
1929, but too recent to be really effective 
in that year. Technical improvements will 
consist largely of increased ground fa- 
cilities such as more and better airports, 
a more general use of radio aids to naviga- 
tion, a further development of lighting 
facilities for night flying and of weather 
reporting systems, and a much better sales 
and repair service for private owners. 


IRPLANES and engines will not be 

subject to any marked changes in 
design, nor will revolutionary principles 
such as slotted wings, the autogyro sys- 
tem, Diesel engines, etc., have any nota- 
ble effect on the general production for 
the year. 

In the broad sense, the coming year will 
be one of settling down to steady business 
after the hectic boom period of the past 
two years, getting to work to carry gradu- 
ally increasing loads of mails and passen- 
gers, and utilizing the capital so readily 
available in 1928-1929 to lay really sound 
foundations for a great industry. 


REVIOUS efforts to provide fast 

freight service by air have not been 
conspicuously successful, but many of the 
leading men in the country are now com- 
ing to the opinion that the neglect of this 
type of business can be traced to the 
inertia of individuals and organizations 
rather than to any inherent fault in the 
airplane as a carrier of merchandise. 

The original attempts to carry air ex- 
press matter on a large scale were in- 
augurated late in 1927, and were based 
on contracts between the American Rail- 
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way Express Company and various air 
mail contractors. The rates charged were 
considered a reasonable compromise _be- 
tween the point at which business could 
be obtained and that at which the carriers 
could make a profit. 

It is possible that a large enough vol- 
ume of business would have eventually 
made the scheme successful. This volume 
was not obtained, and as a result neither 
the public nor the contractors received any 
lasting benefit. 


MOVEMENT now receiving encour- 

agement is to revive the scheme in 
the light of operating experience gained 
since 1927, and based on the development 
of larger aircraft. 

It is of course self-evident that the 
operating cost per unit of load of an air- 
plane decreases as the airplane becomes 
larger; i. e., the cost of operation does 
not increase as rapidly as the load-carry- 
ing capacity of the airplane. We have 
now reached the stage where pay-loads 
exceeding 20,000 pounds have been flown 
successfully, and there would appear to 
be no technical reason why normal sched- 
uled services cannot be maintained by air- 
planes capable of carrying, say, 10,000 
pounds of pay load. It then becomes only 
a question of obtaining sufficient loads to 
enable the profitable carriage of air freight 
at a lower cost per pound than the public 
are now paying for letters sent by air. 

There is again no doubt that such loads 
can be obtained by an efficient organiza- 
tion—the remarkable growth of air mail 
loads is proof that the community in gen- 
eral is fully prepared to use the airplane 
when the cost is reasonable and no per- 
sonal factor is involved. 


rMAKING all considerations into account, 

the development of a nation-wide air 
freight traffic is purely a matter of agree- 
ment between those now controlling the 
air transport industry; such an agreement 
is inevitable and seems so opportune that 
1930 will possibly see the start of an ex- 
tremely valuable aid to business in gen- 
eral. An air freight service comparable 
in efficiency and scope to the present air 
mail will be an important factor in speed- 
ing the distribution of merchandise, reduc- 
ing inventories, increasing turnover, and 
bringing further prosperity to many lines 
of business. 


STUDY of the formidable list of air- 
plane accidents during the past few 
months leads inevitably to the conclusion 








For sreater economy 
in telephone cable 


OVER eighteen hundred 
telephone conversations at 
once — 50% more than any 
previous cable could carry, 
are possible through this 
new cable which is little 
thicker than a man’s wrist. 
It makes feasible a 50% 
increase in capacity of 
many existing underground 
telephone conduits. It will 
do away with the necessity 
of tearing up many streets 
and will prevent further 
over-crowding of pipes and wires 
under the street surface in con- 
gested districts. 

This cable is one example of 
the value of the research and de- 
velopment work that is carried 
on by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and the 
Bell System Laboratories. Hun- 
dreds of major problems of this 
sort are constantly under investi- 
gation and in a year approximately 





6, 000 modifications have been per- 
fected to facilitate manufacture 
and meet special plant situations. 

This policy of improvement is 
part of the careful management 
that enables the Bell System to 
render increasingly better tele- 
phone service at the least cost 
consistent with financial safety to 
its security holders. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, ‘“Bell Telephone Securities’? £ 
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that “errors of judgment” on the part of 
the operating personnel are responsible for 
nearly all the spectacular crashes. This 
condition of affairs has long been recog- 
nized by the more experienced men in the 
industry, but the curious conspiracy of 
silence as to the real cause of the ma- 
jority of accidents prevents a general real- 
ization of the truth on the part of the 
public. The net result is that the danger 
of air travel remains a very real deterrent 
in the mind of the average layman. 

A straightforward statement in simple 
language by a daily authorized body, ex- 
plaining clearly the causes of every acci- 
dent to a licensed aircraft, would go far 
to reassure the public that the airplane 


is in fact a safe vehicle when properly . 


handled. 
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in “Psychology and Profits” cost 
an executive $4,679 and solved a 
problem which saved his firm over 
$55,000 a year thereafter. Exec- 
utives intent on making profits 
are giving more and more of their 
personal attention to developing 
the efficiency of their manpower. 


B.C. Forbes Publishing Comp2nry, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Department 1-15-30 
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d. In five days 


Send me one copy of “Psychology and 


i will return the book or pay you 


Profits,” by Donald A. Lair 
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Guaranteed to Satisfy— 
or Your Money Refunded 


That is the guarantee that goes 
with every ‘Mun-Kee” 
Stamp Pad. 


Silent 


It is just the pad you have been 
looking for—and after you have 
tried the “Mun-Kee” you will find 
it gives such distinct impressions, 
is so clean and convenient to use, 
looks so well on the desk, that you 
will always insist on ‘“Mun-Kee.”’ 


Try One Today! 


OTHER FEATURES: 


1. Rubber base — prevents 
scratching of desk. 


2. Inking surface—reversible 
and replaceable. 


3. Ink reservoirs — regulate 
flow of ink. 


4. Special re-inking process 
—clean, simple, eco- 
nomical. 


Mun-Kee Products Corp., Newark, N. J. 


Send me a ‘“Mun-Kee” Stamp Pad on 
trial. If not satisfactory I will return it 
in good condition in ten days or pay the 
regular price of $1.50. 






Sold through stationers 
and rubber stamp men. 
if your dealer can’t 
supply you—use the at- 
tached coupon. 
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FORBES for 


BUSINESS 
LEADERS say 


(Continued from page 28) 


FRANK J. ReEyNowps, president, Albert 
Frank & Company: 

I am confident that financial advertising 
will equal and perhaps exceed the extra- 
ordinary lineage carried by newspapers 
and magazines last year. 


Irvinc T. BusH, president, Bush Term- 
inal Company : 

There will be some recession during the 
next few months in luxury lines. 


JosEPpH WILSHIRE, president, Standard 
Brands, Inc.: 


The outlook for a normal increase in 
business for the year 1930 is very satis- 
factory. 


B. G. DAHLBERG, president Celotex Com- 
pany: 

I do not think the recent market break 
has anything to do with general business 
conditions throughout the country, which 
are excellent and likely to continue so un- 
less industries are choked off by too costly 
money. 


AtvAN MacauLey, president, Packard 
Motor Car Company, and president of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce : 

We shall doubtless share to some extent 
any difficulties that may beset the coun- 
try but our industry will never be down 
seriously or for long. 


Watter P. CuHrysLer, president and 
chairman, Chrysler Motor Corporation: 

We view the future with great confi- 
dence and believe the foundation for 
successful business lies in producing good 
values. , 


L. A. Mutter, president, Willys-Over- 
land, Inc.: 

Our company will go ahead with its 
sales and advertising program in accord- 
ance with budgets prepared in advance, 
because business of the country is funda- 
mentally sound. 


RicHarp H. Scott, president, Reo Motor 
Car Company: 

We look for a sounder, healthier, better 
year for the Reo Motor Car Company and 
the automobile industry in 1930. 


LAWRENCE P. FISHER, president, Cadi- 
llac Motor Car Company: 

Stocks of new cars and used cars in 
hands of dealers are normal for this time 
of the year and lower than a year ago. 


James D. Mooney, vice-president, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation and president of 
General Motors Export Company: 


American automotive exports were car- 


ried to a new peak in the year just closed. 
American automotive manufacturers face 
1930 with the task of consolidating these 
gains as the major objective, with en- 
couragement seen in the form of a num- 
ber of tangible indications of continued 
healthy growth. 


A. R. ERSKINE, president, Studebaker 
Corporation: 

Greater activity can be anticipated with 
certainty within a few weeks after the 
turn of the year. 


STEEL 


JAMES A. FARRELL, president, 
States Steel Corporation: 

We are getting ready for the usual im- 
petus after the turn of the year. We ex- 
pect a good average year—no change in 
prices and no change in wages. 


United 


CuHarctes M. Scuwas, chairman, Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation: 

Steel’s three biggest customers, the au- 
tomobile, railroad and building industries, 
seem to me to justif ya healthy outlook. 
We are a growing country and in addi- 
tion to normal growth, which the Wall 
Street affair cannot seriously retard, the 
replacement factor alone in these indus- 
tries furnishes a very substantial market 
for them and for ourselves. We have es- 
tablished such concentrated industrial 
strength in this country that we can all 
proceed with a high degree of rational 
self-confidence during 1930. 


E. T. McCreary, president, Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, who is scheduled 
to head the new steel combination: 

I feel we can look forward to 1930 with 
optimism. While the recovery may not 
be so fast as we could wish, I feel that, 
on the whole, the coming year will be 
almost, if not as good, as the past year. 


GeorcE M. Verity, The American Roll- 
ing Mill Company: 

The country is sound: our business 
enterprises are sound; the stock market 
has simply been over-visualizing the won- 
derful progress of the country during 
the past ten years. It must now get 
back to a saner appraisal of values. 


JuLius Kaun, president, Truscon Steel 
Company: 


I am decidedly optimistic about the fu- 
ture. 


MERCHANDISING 


Georce B. Everitt, president, Montgom- 
ery, Ward & Company: 

We enter 1930 with a reasonable degree 
of confidence in the final results of the 
year. We are confident that as the year 
progresses, and particularly during the last 
quarter, we will see a restoration of con- 
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ow will you Invest 






our money...272 19307 


Will you be able to make the most of the 
opportuntties that exist now... today? 


A cia a long period of strongly advancing 


a attractive common stock investments 
ecameincreasin gly scarce. 


does not have the time to sift out from the hundreds of 
possibilities, the much smaller number of probabili- 
ties. This sifting out of desirable 





The October collapse changed the 
situation, and again opportuni- 
ties are present. Money will be 
made by investors, however, to 
just the degree that they are able 
to pick out the securities of pro- 
gressing companies in progressing 
industries. 


Upgrade companies for 1930 
investments 


American prosperity will never 
be shared by all equally or be 
consistently distributed. What 
are the industries that will offer 
the most attractive investments 
from now on? Radio? Aviation? 


Motion Pictures? or what? attractive. 





Probably you will buy securities 


THE PURPOSE OF 
BROOKMIRE SERVICE 


(1) to eliminate doubtful and 
precarious securities from 
consideration— 


(2) to analyze thoroughly sound 
investment possibilities— 


(3) to select from these a still 
smaller number that seem to 
possess outstanding merit — 


(4) to recommend the purchase 
of a still smaller number that 
the most thorough investiga- 
tion indicates are the most 


investment opportunities is our 
sole business and has been for a 
quarter of a century. 


Before any conclusions are 
reached, éxperience, time, statis- 
tical information, forward-look- 
ing group judgment are called on. 
Does it not seem reasonable that 
decisions arrived at on such a 
basis can help to make your in- 
vestments successful? 


An Investment Forecast for 1930 


We have just published a special 
report that looks ahead into the 
next six months. It outlines the 
probable trend of American busi- 
ness, discusses the investment out- 
look, comments on individual in- 








not many days or weeks from 
now. How will you select them? How will you 
know that your money will be bringing in as high 
an income as you can get without in any way 
sacrificing safety? 


Opportunities exist, but they are usually hard to 
discover sufficiently far in advance to make the most 
of them. Itis particularly hard foran individual, who 


dustries and securities of com- 
panies in those industries. Most important, it states 
clearly, what, in our judgment, should be the policy of 
the investor who intends to take full advantage of the 
opportunities that exist today. 


We will be glad to send a complimentary copy at 
your request. Mail the coupon and it will be for- 
warded to you by return mail. 


BROOKMIRE 


NEW YORK 


NEWARK PROVIDENCE PITTSBURGH 
ROCHESTER DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


BOSTON 


CLEVELAND 
ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


BUFFALO PORTLAND COLUMBUS 
ATLANTA TORONTO ERIE 


LOS ANGELES SPOKANE MONTREAL MEMPHIS 


Address inquiries from West of the Rockiesto Brookmire Economic Service, Russ Bldg., San Francisco. 





PRACTICAL INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 

We have ready to send you this 28 page booklet, covering the impor- 
tant phases of sound investment procedure. This booklet describes a 
Special Plan for providing a personal supervisory service for larger 
private or institutional investment accounts. 

It is addressed to those whose capital in securities or available for in- 
vestment is $50,000 or more. A copy will be sent to anyone to whom 
this plan is applicable. 
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UTILITIES POWER 
LIGHT CORPORATION 
An International Public Utility System 


Over 95 per cent of the earnings 
of this system are derived from 
the sale of the highly essential 


services of electricity and gas. 


The system serves a territory 
in 19 of the United States, and 
in Canada, having a population 
of over 5,000,000. It also oper- 


ates extensive British properties. 


Class A Stock traded on Chicago 

and New York Stock Exchanges. 

Class B and Common Stock traded on 

Chicago Stock and New York Curb 
Exchanges. 


Write for financial analysis 
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is a business necessity, yet it 






can only discover, stop or guard against loss. The appli- 
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cation of organized procedure to an engineering 


“audit” 


survey of manufacturing and distribution methods by 
MacDonald Bros. invariably discovers and produces addi- 


tional net profits. 


Serving a limited number at any one time, the list of 
our manufacturing clients now represents 230 different 


industries .. . 
success. 
communicate directly with Mr. 
president of the Corporation. 


131 State Street 
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Executives of Management in any industry may 
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FORBES for 


fidence in the fundamental soundness of 
the nation’s business, which will reflect 
itself in increased activity in all branches 
of merchandising. 


CoLoNEL MICHAEL FRIEDSAM, president, 
B. Altman & Company, New York: 
The present condition of the retail busi- 


ness warrants an optimistic outlook for 
1930. 


D. F. Ketty, president, The Fair, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: 

Business in 1930 will proceed along or- 
derly lines and will be obtained by those 
who seek it with merchandising policies in 
keeping with the trend of the times. 


Joun G. Buttock, president, Bullock’s, 
Inc., Los Angeles: 

We look forward to good retail busi- 
ness in 1930. 


F. McL.  Raprorp, 
Marche, Seattle: 

“Retail prospects for the first half of 
1930 are distinctly good in Seattle and on 
the Pacific Coast. 


E. C. Sams, 
Company : 

A fine consideration of business factors 
now before us justifies the pronouncement 
of a favorable business outlook for 1930. 


H. T. Parson, president, F. W. Wool- 
worth Company: 

I feel very sure that our business is 
headed for a very good year in 1930. 


UTILITIES 


A. F. HocKENBEAMER, president, Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company: 

Business, as we see it, will be as good 
in 1930 as it has been in 1928. We are 
building to take care of that business and 
to keep up with the growth of California 
and the country generally. 


president, Bon 


president, J. C. Penney 


Frank T. Hutswit, president, Ameri- 
can Commonwealths Power Corporation: 

1930 should show greater industrial, 
commercial and building expansion than 
any previous year. 


Frep W. Seymour, president, American 
Gas & Power Company: 

Our budget for capital expenditures for 
1930 will exceed that of 1929. This will 
be necessary to meet the growing demand, 
and indicates the true business outlook for 
the ensuing year in the areas served by 
our system. 


B. C. Coss, chairman, Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation: 


1930 should be another good year for 
business. 


Epcar Detwiter, president, National 
Water Works Corporation and Detwiler 
& Company: 

I can see no recession in the industry 
during 1930 nor in any subsequent year. 


Frank L. DaME, president, North 
American Company: 
The recent announcements by public 


utility companies of plans to expend larger 
sums on new construction than in previous 
years, point to increased employment and 
to higher company payrolls as well. 
Tuomas N. McCarter, president, Pub- 
lic Service Corporation of New Jersey: 
The expenditure of vast sums of money 
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Announcing— 


Wetsel ‘‘Wire Trading Clubs’’ 


A Fast, Dependable, Telegraphic Advisory Service 


URSUANT to a large number of requests, the 

“Wire Trading Clubs” were organized during 
1929, but have not heretofore been offered to any 
but the clients of this Bureau. 


The demand was for a Service whereby “mem- 
bers” would receive definite recommendations for 
the purchase, or “short sale,” via telegraph, of 
not more than three stocks; to be followed by a 
wire advising when such commitments should be 
closed out. 


There are several unique features of this wire 
trading service, full details of which will be gladly 
mailed upon request. 


A wire service, to be profitable, must be based 
upon a study of technical market action. Those 
of you who are familiar with the service rendered 
by Wetsel Market Bureau know something of its 
outstanding record for definite advice. Thru the 
medium of the “Wire Trading Clubs” it is possible 
to increase the effectiveness, inasmuch as telegrams 
are dispatched upon short notice, thereby taking 
advantage of the shorter swings in the market as 
they are indicated. 


In a word, “members” of the “Wetsel Trading 
Clubs” receive fast, dependable and accurate 
advice on leading stocks, both for purchases and 
“shert sales.” 


There have been several wire services offered 
the investing public and possibly one of the chief 
faults has been to solve the problem of too many 
people buying or selling the same stock at the 
same time. There is an old saying in the “Street” 
that “too much company often ruins an otherwise 
promising move.” In the complete details, which 
will be sent to you describing this service, you will 


WETSEL 


MARKET BUREAU, INC. 


Counselors 
to Investors 
% * * 
Editors of 
“Market Action” 


and 


“Investment 
Outlook” 
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341 Madison Ave., 
New York City 


be told of a Plan that we have developed which 
removes this fault. 


Another feature of this service is the personal 
supervision of clients’ trading transactions. Ac- 
curate and careful records are made at all times 
of the stocks wired to “members.” Not more 
than three recommendations are outstanding at 
any one time, and under our plan of trading super- 
vision the number of transactions outstanding is 
limited in accordance with our technical analysis 
of market conditions. Under this method of 
operation, the clients’ position in the market is 
constantly controlled. As a “member” of these 
“Clubs” you know, at all times, exactly what 
action to take and are never left without specific 
buying and selling advice. 


This Wire Trading Service offers particularly 
attractive features just at this time when so many 
investors are holding stocks at huge paper losses. 
In our opinion, many investors and traders will be 
forced to hold their stocks for many months and 
even years, before they can expect to see many 
of these stocks regain their former levels. In 
the meantime, an accurate and dependable trading 
service offers you the opportunity of recouping 
your losses and of earning profits in the market. 


This service has proven its worth and is “break 
tested.” Wetsel clients received definite advice 
prior to and during the big breaks in October and 
November and also of the recent reactions; even 
as recently as December 10th we said in a supple- 
mentary bulletin and telegram, “sell all trading 
holdings; expect materially lower prices.” 


For Complete Details of “ 
Wetsel “Wire Trading Clubs” Pd 
7 SKK 
MAIL THIS 7 
WETSEL 


COUPON _/“ suneau, in. 
4 New Yorks City 


7 Gentlemen: Without 
obligation, kindly send 
7 me full details of your 
7 “Wire Trading Clubs”—the 
method of operation, subscrip- 

7 tion rates, etc. 
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6% and Safety Louis Friedman 
Farmer & Ochs Realty Corporation 





Company COMMON STOCK 
of New York 
GUARANTEED A highly successful real 


estate company holding 


COLLATERAL TRUST $10,000,000 in business 
6% BONDS sites chiefly in Queens 
i County. 


Due November 1, 1934 


The 53d St.-Queens Sub- 
Rated A-1 by Standard Statistics Company 


way and Triborough 


The Unconditional Guarantees of Bridge now under con- 
three large Surety Companies make struction indicate impor- 
these Bonds particularly attractive. tant developments in 


Price 100 and interest Queens real estate. 


Descriptive Circular upon request | 
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The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 


Readers of the Review are invited to Investors Everywhere Use 


avail themselves of our facilities for 


information and advice on stocks and 9, 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obligation 
to the correspondent. In writing, please 
mention The Bache Review. Sent for 
three months, without charge. 
J. S. BACHE & CO Found Only in Moody's Manuals 


Established 1892 P 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
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by the utility industry is certain to have 
a stimulating effect on business in many 
different lines, since construction require- 
ments of utilities are drawn from a large 
number of industries. 


Puitie G. Gosster, president, Columbia 
Gas & Electric Croporation: 

Speaking particularly of the prospects 
of the natural gas industry in the East, all 
indications at the present time tend to con- 
tinual growth and expansion during the 
coming year. 


O. R. SEaGRAVES, president, United Gas 
Company : 

At the outset of 1930, the natural gas 
industry shows no slackening of the high 
rate of activity and expansion that has 
marked its progress during 1929. 


C. E. Grorsseck, president, Electric 
Bond & Share Company: 

Next year will continue the normal ex- 
pansion of the industry. 


Joun J. O'BRIEN, president, Standard 
Gas & Electric Company: 

Every reason to believe that the electric 
and gas industries will continue to increase 
earnings during 1930. 


M. S. S Loan, president, New York 
Edison Company: 

The possibility of a slump has been con- 
verted into the probability of business ac- 
tivity somewhat above the recent normal. 


ELECTRICAL 


A. W. Rosertson, chairman, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany: 

During 1930 there will probably be a 
falling off in the demand for certain 
lines, as the effect of the recent drop 
in security values will undoubtedly be 
felt to some extent; but, on the other 
hand, the general economic situation is 
thoroughly sound and the movement to 
stabilize business will probably tend to 
prevent any great recession, especially 
for the electrical manufacturing industry, 
because the use of electricity is now so 
general that this industry benefits by con- 
structive activity in almost every field. 


GERARD Swope, president, General Elec- 
tric Company: 

We look with confidence to a satisfac- 
tory business throughout 1930, with ade- 
quate earnings and steady employment for 
labor. 


FRANK A. KETCHAM, president, Gray- 
bar Electric Company: 

Basic conditions in the industry point to 
a continuance of the good business ex- 
perienced by electrical distribution during 
the past twelve months. 


Epcar S. Broom, president, Western 
Electric Company: 

Orders on hand at the close of the year 
are the greatest in the history of the busi- 
ness. 


AVIATION 


C. M. Keys, president, Transcontinen- 
tal Air Transport-Maddux and Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation: 

I believe that the greater part of the in- 
(Continued on page 87) 
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O* January 2, 1930, more than 340,000 investors, located 
in every state in the Union, received checks representing 
the 207th dividend paid by Cities Service Company on its 


rd | Common stock. 
ic | ly Total dividends paid in cash and securities on Cities Service Com- 
se \ \ mon stock now exceed $117,000,000. 

N\\\ } Between December 15, 1928 and December 15, 1929 the num- 
rk A Wil ber of Cities Service Common stockholders more than tripled, 
. Mm increasing from 100,018 to 341,497. Of the 241,479 new stock- 
ri x QU aa") «= holders, 93 ,263 were added in two months, between October 


i. § \\\\WRM A= t5 and December 15, 1929. 
. More than 600,000 people now own securities of Cities Service Com- 
pany or its subsidiaries. 











m a= ssa Earnings of Cities Service Company for the year ended No- 
m- | 7a vember 30, 1929 were the largest in its history. These record 

. i net earnings totaling $41,650,000 represent an increase of 
in Be more than $8,000,000 over the previous year. 

re \ che When you own Cities Service Common | 
we || a = stock you participate in the growth of 


in- 


100 Investments in One 


An investment in Cities Service 
Company protects you against 
the risk of putting all your eggs 
in one basket. Your dividends 
come from the earnings of Cities 
Service subsidiaries spread over 
35 states and doing a day-and- 
night business in modern neces- 
sities ... in electric light and 
power, manufactured and natu- 








ral gas, and petroleum products. 




















one of the largest business enterprises in 
America—you share in its success and 


its earnings. If you had invested $1,000 
in Cities Service Common stock on 
January 1st, 1911, and held all stock 
dividends, you would have, today, 
holdings worth $34,575. 


At its present price and dividend rate, your 
investment in Cities Service Common stock 


yields over 642% yearly in stock and cash, 
payable monthly. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street () New York City 


Branches in principal cities 


CLIP AND MAIL THE COUPON 














HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, N. Y. C. 


Please send me full information 
about the nation-wide Cities Ser- 
vice organization and its 19-year- 
old Common stock. 
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Here isa sound pleasure 
situation 


“Canada Dry” 


—buy in! 


To THE MAN who looks at all things 
sanely—pleasure as well as business 
—“Canada Dry” will win a nod of 
approval. It is a cooling drink, a 
refreshing beverage, a necessity to 
any well-ordered meal. 

“Canada Dry” enjoys a marvelous 
reputation. It is served from one 
coast to the other. You will find it in 
countless homes and at clubs. 

Popularity is the result of basic 
excellence. Therefore, the popularity 
of “Canada Dry.” It is literally true 
that no other ginger ale has the bene- 
fit of the exact methods which are 
not only the exclusive property of 
“Canada Dry,” but which also result 
in its unexcelled quality. Order it at 
lunch today. 


“CANAD 
~ DRY’ 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 








Announcing the 


New 
Dollar Size 


American Express 
Travelers Cheque 


Now another advantage—smaller, 
more compact size! Enough money 
for entire trip requiring no more 
space than a man’s card-case. 

Same general appearance,signature 
method of identification, and insur- 
ance against loss until spent. Same 
Helpful Hand of American Express 
Service wherever you go. Univer- 
sally spendable...cost 75c for each 
$100...for sale at 22,000 Banks and 
at offices of the American Express 
and Railway Express Agency. 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, iti 
eraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world 
by the American Express 
Travel Department 
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Export Trade Breaks Records 


Quantity Shipped Abroad by U. S. in 
1929 Never Equalled by Any Nation 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


N the year which came to an end just 

two weeks ago, the United States 
shipped to foreign countries greater quan- 
tities of merchandise than had ever before 
been exported in a twelve-month period 
by any nation in the history of the world. 

In that superlative achievement, we find 
the salient foreign-trade fact of 1929—a 
fact that unquestionably had a powerful 
influence in rendering American industry 
healthy and sound and able to withstand 
so admirably any repercussions from the 
stock exchange decline in October and 
November. The steadying, sustaining ef- 
fect of dependable foreign markets is a 
highly important factor in the operations 
of many factories. 

In mere dollar value, our 1929 exports 
did not, it is true, attain the phenomenal 
levels reached during certain years that 
were made abnormal by the War. But 
dollar value, of course, is not the true 
measure of this activity. We must make 
adjustments for changes in the buying 
power of money, in order to gauge, as 
accurately as possible, the actual quanti- 
ties of goods that passed out of, and into 
our ports. When that has been done, it 
becomes apparent that the amounts de- 
cidedly exceeded any commercial move- 
ment recorded in the past. 

December figures are not available at 
this writing, and, consequently, the totals 
for the year cannot be stated definitely. 
But if we assume that December trade will 
equal that for the same month of 1928, 
the value of American exports for 1929 
appears as approximately $5,300,000,000— 
3 or 4 per cent. more than during the pre- 
ceding year—while our imports aggregated 
$4,450,000,000, an increase of 8 per cent. 

Possibly December may show a falling 
off as compared with 1928, but the broad 
conclusions stated in the opening para- 
graphs above could not be affected by that 
fact. November—somewhat to the disap- 
pointment of observers—showed exports 
$93,000,000 lower than in October of the 
past year, and $109,000,000 below the 
figures for November of 1928. Imports 
decreased $52,000,000 from the month im- 
mediately preceding, but were $12,000,000 
greater than in the corresponding month 
of 1928. 


|S gthengpnlagey again to our view of the 
year as a whole, we find that the bal- 
ance of commodity trade in favor of the 
United States in 1929 was between $800,- 
000,000 and $900,000,000. This was less 
than the favorable balance in 1928, because 
our imports mounted even more than our 
exports. 

Despite the excess of exports, there was 
a very considerable influx of gold to our 
shores during the past year, in sharp con- 
trast with the large net gold export in 
1928. As Director William L. Cooper 
noted the other day, however, there was 





a net export of gold during November and 
December. 

Machinery exports were one-fifth greater 
than in 1928—a really extraordinary in- 
crease—and the total shipments of ma- 
chinery for the year reached the tre- 
mendous value of more than $600,000,000— 
making this, next to raw cotton, the larg- 
est item in the entire export list. A gain 
of 12 per cent. was registered by heavy 
iron and steel products. Ten per cent. was 
the increase in the case of automobiles, 
which attained the record export total of 
more than $550,000,000. We shipped to 
foreign markets larger quantities of cot- 
ton manufactures, lumber, “advanced man- 
ufactures” of wood, paper manufactures, 
gasoline, chemicals, and numerous other 
articles. 


HE total value of agricultural exports 

was somewhat less than in 1928—cot- 
ton and tobacco being mainly responsible 
for the reduction. Pleasing exceptions to 
the generally static or downward tendencies 
in this group of products were the figures 
for meats, lard, corn, fruits, and nuts, 
which showed appreciable gains. 

Speaking of the import trade, Director 
Cooper, of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, says that “the in- 
creased purchases of advanced manufac- 
tured goods which have been made possi- 
ble by reason of the prosperity of this 
country have been an important factor in 
the recovery of European industry,” and 
he adds that “a large proportion of the 
manufactures imported are _ specialties, 
particularly such as involve much hand 
labor.” We find a striking illustration of 
the high purchasing power of the United 
States in one or two items of raw mate- 
rials. Some people may not realize that 
we provide a market for seven-tenths of 
the total commercial silk supply of the 
world, and that furs—another item that 
belongs rather in the “luxury” class— 
ranked sixth in our list of imports in 
1929, registering a gain of 8 per cent. as 
compared with the preceding year. Never 
in our history have we imported as much 
silk, cocoa, rubber, tin, unrefined copper, 
and newsprint paper as we did last year— 
and the same is true of many other ar- 
ticles. 

One recent development in connection 
with world trade that promises to be 
distinctly helpful to American interests 
was signalized at Paris on the 20th of 
December, when nineteen nations, includ- 
ing our own, signed an agreement to abol- 
ish, by July 1, 1930, the. import and export 
prohibitions and restrictions that they have 
set up in recent years. Tariffs as such 
are not in any way affected. The new 
agreement seems likely to bring about the 
removal of numerous “contingents” and 
similar devices which have proved more 
than a little troublesome to American ex- 
porters endeavoring to sell their products 
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in European markets since the termination 
of the war. Automobiles, as is well known, 
have been among the pet victims of such 
measures. 


RECENT dispatch to an American 
A daily paper from Paris recounted, at 
some length, the expectations entertained by 
American motion-picture interests that the 
gew agreement may relieve them of many 
of the difficulties in which they have found 
themselves recently because of the impo- 
sition of “quota” schemes by European 
nations. I am informed authoritatively 
that hopes of immediate benefit, on the part 
of the picture people, are not well-founded 
—because, unfortunately, motion pictures 
are not covered by the new pact. This 
particular matter was very much “to the 
fore’ in the Geneva discussions which pre- 
ceded the drafting of the convention, and 
ic was specifically understood that motion- 
picture restrictions were to be considered 
as falling in a different category from the 
“trade barriers” that the agreement was 
intended to include. The European coun- 
tries prefer to regard such restrictions as 
purely internal administrative measures, 
tied up with such factors as censorship and 
licensing. Ultimately, of course, the more 
enlightened attitude which is implicit in 
the terms of the new convention may set 
in motion forces strong enough and salu- 
tary enough to banish the bars that have 
been limiting the ingress of American film 
entertainment abroad. From our point of 
view, such a result is earnestly to be hoped 
for. In certain other phases of trade, there 
can be little doubt that our exporters will 
derive considerable, advantage. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that this new agreement is not yet irrevoc- 
ably in effect. The protocol now signed 
is provisional in that it permits any of 
the signatory countries to withdraw from 
the convention by June 30 of the present 
year if Czechoslovakia and Poland have 
failed to ratify the pact by the end of 
May. Those two countries, whose adhe- 
sion had been regarded as exceptionally 
important, have been “hold-outs” thus far. 


T HERE seems to be an exceptional in- 
terest abroad in equipment that the 
United States can supply to speed up. 
transportation and communication. Among 
the foreign buyers who visited the New 
York office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce (734 Custom 
House) last month, there was one from 
Brazil who wanted airplane equipment, an- 
other from Australia interested in “airplane 
parts,” two from Poland who desired to 
purchase trucks and tires, one from far- 
off Syria whose purpose was to acquire 
busses and airplanes (both of them in- 
valuable for covering desert distances, as 
the Damascus-Bagdad service has amply 
proved), while from the progressive South 
American country of Uruguay came a man 
interested in buying steamships. A buyer 
from Colombia wanted disinfectants; two 
from Norway needed paper-manufacturing 
machines; coin-operated machines had 
lured one buyer from Brazil; three from 
England desired, respectively, footwear, 
textiles, and printing presses ; while from 
the British Dominions in the Antipodes 
four others intended to supply their com- 
munities with American canned goods, 
wheels, and motion-picture equipment. 
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Investors’ Inquiries 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 























Dr. Robert W. McLaughlin, a speaker 
of unusual merit, as an after dinner 
speaker, following sales or business con- 
ferences, fits in exceptionally well with 
his inspiring messages. 


Send for Circular 


Commonwealth Speakers Bureau 
44 Portland St. Worcester, Mass. 














We have prepared a compre- 
hensive survey of the entire 


Public Utility 
Industry 


setting forth the importance 
of the Electric Light and 
Power group and containing 
interesting statistics on Gas, 
Telephone and Telegraph, 
Tractions and Water. 


Copies available upon request 
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Investment 


Circular on request 


‘bey EKirk 


Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Members N. Y. Curb Exchange 


25 Broad St. New York 
































A New 


Situation 


Use our statistical department 
freely for information or to 
secure an analysis of your 
present holdings. 


To those who desire to place 
orders upon marginal accounts 
for lots of less than 100 shares 
we shall be glad to send our 
requirements on odd lot trans- 
actions. 


Send for booklet “Trading Methods” 
and our current Market Letter 
Write Dept. J-12 


The services of our Foreign Department 
will be found of the greatest convenience 
to any one outside of the United States. 


Cable Address—Chischap 


(HisHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Wa// Street 
POINTERS 


By ALEX H. GODFREY 


iT AM going to repeat in this issue my 
belief that there are a number of listed 
stocks, that if bought with discrimina- 
tion and diversification and held over 
a reasonable period of time, will yield 
handsome profits. However, I wish to 
convey a warning that some groups are 
decidedly in a _ better position than 
others and that at this time we think 
the Coppers, Tires and Merchandising 
stocks should be avoided. 

The Coppers are now in a very cru- 
cial position. The question being can, 
or cannot, the producers maintain a 
price of 18 cents a pound. Rather than 
speculate on their ability to do this we 
prefer to change into something with 
more clearly defined prospects. For in- 
stance, the following switches, that we 
here recommend, would offer improved 
speculative and investment positions. 
Anaconda to Columbia Gas & 

Electric 
to Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison 
Simmons Bed 


Kennecott 
Cerro de Pasco to 


HE tire stocks are suffering from a 

variety of ills and there seems no 
prospect of improvement in the near 
future. The competition is very keen 
and the tremendous sales of cheap tires 
by the big merchandising companies, 
with no profit in it for any one, has re- 
sulted in other dealers becoming over- 
stocked. 

Those companies having other prod- 
ucts than tires, such as raincoats, over- 
shoes, etc., have been adversely affected 
by unseasonable weather and in certain 
stocks the market sponsorship has been 
made impotent by the market break. 
The weaker companies are, of course, 
in a worse position than the stronger 
but we are even recommending switches 
from the latter as follows: 


Goodyear to General Electric New 
Firestone to Standard Brands, 
Alleghany or UGI 
Superior Steel or 
Brunswick Terminal 
U.S. Rubber to Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric or National Tea 


Goodrich to 


I WILL enlarge a little upon these last 
two companies. Superior Steel, sell- 
ing around $20 a share, is an outstand- 
ing speculation. The company has the 
exclusive right to roll strips from rust- 
less iron billets made by a certain new 
process. This material can be manufac- 
tured for about $50 a ton cheaper than 
that made by the Krupp process and 
already contracts with the Ford Motor 
Company are calling for delivery of a 
thousand tons a month. The uses for 
this material are almost unlimited and 





over a period of time a very large gen- 
eral demand should be built up. 
Brunswick Terminal is another low 
priced speculation with apparent merit. 
The company is a holding company for 
real estate in and around Brunswick, 
Georgia. This real estate is equal to 
about $20 a share of Brunswick Ter- 
minal stock outstanding. The company, 
through subsidiaries, is the largest pro- 
ducer of Manganese in this country. 
Due to the proposed placing of an im- 
port duty of lc a pound on this mineral, 
the company has been encouraged to 
put in considerable new plant, which 
ought to result in four or five dollars 
being earned per share of the stock for 


’ this year. 


Certain merchandising companies 
have probably overexpanded for the 
time being and technically the market 
situation is not good. We think that for 
Montgomery Ward, Radio or Gold Dust 
would be a good substitute and for 
Sears Roebuck, Electric AutoLight or 
Consolidated Gas of New York is sug- 
gested. 


_— people get together 
and discuss the market and busi- 
ness these days, you will hear the auto- 
mobile industry mentioned as the par- 
ticular sore spot. However, it seems to 
be forgotten that the industry has just 
completed the greatest year in its his- 
tory, and that there is every reason for 
expecting a normal year for 1930. 

Two outstanding companies in which 
it is possible to participate are General 
Motors and Chrysler. Both these com- 
panies appear to be thoroughly liqui- 
dated marketwise. General Motors with 
its fine progressive management, and 
other products besides automobiles, is 
probably the more conservative, but 
Chrysler could be perhaps more easily 
moved when the time came for the 
stocks to go forward. 

The ability of the motor group to re- 
sist selling waves is significant and we 
think them to be a buy at these leveis. 


TVINALLY, we do not think that this 

is the time to buy the stocks of 
even the strongest oil companies. The 
balance between production and con- 
sumption does not appear to be working 
out as satisfactorily as was expected a 
month ago. 

I should be willing to hold long oil 
stocks provided Standard Oil of New 
York did not break through its low for 
the year of 3134. If it should do this, 
I should be inclined to get out of the 
whole group. There is a possibility that 
Royal Dutch will start a fight with 
Standard Oil Company of New York 
over infringement of territory. 
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pees recently proposed I. C. C. plan of 
railroad consolidation is the result of 
more than eight years of expert consider- 
ation. In compliance with a provision of 
the Transportation Act of 1920, the Com- 
mission has allocated the various roads to 
such groupings as in its opinion would 
insure stability and meet the business needs 
of the country, yet preserving competition. 

How are the various roads, their hopes 
and aspirations, affected by the plan? Will 
present proposals be made effective or are 
they only suggestive? What is the next 
step, and where will the plan lead? These 
and similar questions, equally puzzling, 
have naturally arisen in minds of railroad 
security holders. 

As yet, most railroads have refused to 
comment on the plan, but in view of some 
of the startling line-ups designated by the 
Commission it is plainly evident that dis- 
senting comment will follow, that numer- 
ous controversies will develop, not only 
between the railroads and the Commission 
but among the roads themselves. This 
should not be surprising when it is real- 
ized that within the Commission itself 
there was sharp dissent from the general 
conclusions of the majority. For ex- 
ample, one Commissioner even went so far 


Where Will the Railroad Plan Lead? 


Proposed I. C. C. Consolidations Likely 


to Develop Numerous Controversies 


By H. DWIGHT COMER 


as to state his opinion that consolidations 
had been proposed which were unlawful; 
others thought consolidation into groups 
unnecessary—that the urgency of caring 
for weak roads, the underlying design of 
the consolidation principle as seen by Con- 
gress in 1920, had passed. 

Under present laws the Commission evi- 
dently lacks power to force the roads to 
consolidate; moreover, it is not likely that 
Congress will take steps to change the 
Commission’s authority in this respect, 
which apparently includes only power to 
refuse any merger applications which run 
counter to its nation-wide plans, or to 
approve those which are in accord. 


Evidently any road is privileged either 
to hold aloof or to suggest such modifica- 
tions as would make the Commission’s 
allocation acceptable to it. Under the cir- 
cumstances it is no wonder that the rail 
share market as a whole has thus far ig- 
nored publication of the report. Its inter- 
pretation is correct that the status of rail- 
roads is as yet unchanged, that the plan is 
not necessarily final but subject to modi- 
fication. 
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bows new proposal groups the railroads 
under twenty-one major systems, the 
same number of groupings as provided in 
the tentative plan prepared in 1921 under 
the guidance of Professor Ripley of Har- 
vard. Numerous changes, however, have 
been incorporated in the new plan, the 
main features of which are presented in 
the appended table, which lists only prin- 
cipal roads included under each system 
and omits the larger number of smaller 
lines which are specifically allocated in 
the official report. 


I. C. C. CONSOLIDATION PLAN 


System Nucleus Road Principal Other Roads 


No. 1 Boston& Maine Bangor & Aroostook; 
Delaware & Hudson; 
Maine Central 3 
No. 2 New Haven New York, Ontario & 
Western | 
No. 3 New York Subsidiaries 
Central a 
No. 4 Pennsylvania Subsidiaries 
No. 5 Baltimore & Central R. R. of N.J.; 
Ohio Chicago & Alton; Read- 
ing; Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh 
No. 6 Chesapeake & Erie; Hocking Valley: 
Ohio-Nickel Pere Marquette; Lack- 
Plate awanna 
No. 7 Wabash- Lehigh Valley; Nor- 
Seaboard folk & Western; West- 


ern Maryland; Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie: Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia 
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tunities. 


LLOW the small investor to take advantage of market oppor- 


They enable the larger investor to diversify his holdings, thereby 
increasing margin of safety. 


Our booklet which explains the many advantages offered by Odd 
Lot Training furnished on request. 


Ask for F. 413 


100 Share Lots 
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During 1930 Utilities Power & Light 
Corporation will spend $60,000,000 
for new development. The year closes 
with the System serving nearly 750,- 
000 customers in nineteen states, in 
England and Canada. The territory 
served has a population of more than 
five million. During the year the 
System announced the acquisition of 
the Greater London and Counties 
Trust Limited, the subsidiaries of 
which furnish electric energy to a 
territory where the field 
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for expansion is very great. > oh 


UTILITIES POWER & LIGHT SYSTEM 
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five years show annual increases from 
23 to 70 per cent in net income avail- 
able for dividends. Stockholders in- 
creased during the past year from 
approximately 40,000 toabout 55,000. 

Several major projects of new con- 
struction stand out as very impressive 
in the System’s 1930 program. A 
160,000 kilowatt superpower plant is 
being built on the White River near 
Indianapolis. Another of similar size 
is under construction on the Raritan 
River near Sayreville, 
New Jersey. A 10,000,000 





Earnings of the System |!O 
have shown remarkable 


cubic feet gas holder—one 
of the largest in the world 
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LAST THREE MONTHS 1929 ESTIMATED 


be extended and improved 
throughout all properties. 


New 1930 booklet mailed on request 
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No. 8 Atlantic Coast Louisville & Nashville; 
Line Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
No. 9 Southern Southern Railway (ex- 
cluding Mobile & Ohio) ; 
Norfolk Southern; Flor- 

ida East Coast 


No. 10 Illinois Central of Georgia 
Central , 
No. 11 Chicago & North Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
estern nois 


No.12 Great Northern- Spokane, Portland & 
Northern Pa- Seattle 


cific 
No. 13 Milwaukee Duluth & Iron Range 
No. 14 Burlington Colorado & Southern; 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
No. 15 Union Pacific Kansas City Southern 
No. 16 Southern Subsidiaries 
Pacific : 
No. 17 Santa Fe Chicago Great Western 
No. 18 Missouri Subsidiaries; also West- 
Pacific ern Pacific, Denver & 
rio Grande Western 
and Denver & Salt Lake 
No. 19 Rock Island St. Louis-San Francisco 
No. 20 Canadian Subsidiaries in U. S., 
National including Central Ve:z- 
. mont i. 
No. 21 Canadian Subsidiaries in U. S., 
Pacific including Soo Line. 


The proposed groupings show what 
combinations would now obtain the .ma- 
jority approval of the Commission, thus 
providing at present a basis for discussion 
and negotiations. 


N calling for five Eastern trunk lines, 

the Commission has upset plans of lead- 
ing carriers in the East, who wanted only 
four, centering about New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, and 
‘Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate. The 
fifth system, as designated, is the most 
startling line-up in the plan and one that 
is likely to result in controversy among 
the railroads. It provides for hooking up 
of Wabash and Seaboard Air Line, and 
includes among others Lehigh Valley, 
Western Maryland, Wheeling & Lake Erie 
and Norfolk & Western. 

The latter, together with Lehigh Valley, 
virtual control of which is held by Penn- 
sylvania, would form the backbone of the 
proposed fifth trunk line. As constituted. 
this system would work a hardship on 
these two financially strong roads through 
adding the burden of such weak lines as 
Seaboard Air Line. Moreover, the pro- 
posed system does not conform to the 
essential requirement of adherence to rate 
territories. 

Although Baltimore & Ohio is not al- 
lotted the Western Maryland, it obtains 
trackage rights over certain sections of 
that road. An additional offsetting factor 
is the granting of Chicago & Alton to B. 
& O., thereby extending the latter into 
Western trunk line territory. The Van 
Sweringen group is allocated practically 
everything sought except Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois, Virginian and Wheeling & 
Lake Erie. 


tgp plan dealing with such a com- 
plicated matter as railroad consolida- 
tion is bound to be open to criticism— 
bound to fail to satisfy all parties con- 
cerned. The next step will undoubtedly 
be a resumption by Eastern railway ex- 
ecutives of consolidation conferencés aban- 
doned in deadlock nearly two years ago. 
The proposed five Eastern trunk lines are 
all given some roads they want and some 
which they may not desire; apparently 
opportunity is presented for bargaining. 
The present I. C. C. proposals should at 
least pave the way for compromise among 
conflicting interests, and, in absence of 
compulsory measures for their adoption, 
lead to a practical working out of consoli- 
dations by the railroads themselves. 











Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


Analyzed in our latest Wrexty Review 


Copy F-137 on request 
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It took courage to do this 





ie recent statement of an investment company shows 
that approximately 94% of its income was derived from 
dividends and interest on securities owned. In other 
words, this Company depended for its earnings upon 
steady dividend and interest payments rather than upon 
uncertain “turnover” profits. 


It took courage to maintain this conservative policy when 
practically everybody was clamoring for large enhance- 
ment profits... prior to the recent market break. The 
Company has declared a dividend on its stock which, 
based upon current prices, is at an annual rate of approx- 
imately 7%. 


We recommend the Company’s shares as offering invest- 
ment safety, a good income, and conservative enhance- 
ment possibilities. Let us send you full information. 
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Mail coupon 








CLARENCE HODSON & COMPANY 


165 BROADWAY, NewYork ESTABLISHED 1893 
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AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS 
POWER CORPORATION 


Public utility service is a prime factor in the commercial, 
industrial and domestic life of our country. In supplying 
such essentials as gas, electric light, and power, public 
utilities not only become a servant of essentials to com- 
munity life, but an integral part of the communities served. 


The Wheels of Oar Industry 


continue to assure our prosperity. Factors producing our increasing 
national wealth have not changed. Fundamental conditions are sound and 
point to an even greater era of prosperity to continue well into the future. 





A Survey 


of the communities served by subsidiary companies of this large system of 
public utility properties has proven industrial and agricultural conditions 
better than a year ago with expectations of far greater production than any 
year previous. This survey is authoritative and serves as a basis for gauging 
the prosperity of the country as a whole. It is compiled from 320 com- 
munities in 24 states, well diversified as to industry, geographical location 
and character of population — extending from the fast growing South 
through Birmingham, the second largest steel center of the country to 
Minneapolis, the Gateway to the Northwest—and east to west from Maine, 
New York and Florida to the Panhandle of Texas, the Pecos Valley of New 
Mexico and the Black Hills region of South Dakota. 


This prosperity is, in part, reflected in the gross and net earnings of 
AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS POWER CORPORATION 


37% Increase in Net Earnings 


— 


Consolidated earnings of American Commonwealths Power Corporation 
and its subsidiaries for the year ended November 30th, irrespective of 
date of acquisition, were as follows: 


1928 1929 { 
Consolidated Gross Earnings, all sources... $17,778,514 $24,721,431 
Operating Expenses, Maintenance and 

OO Ee ere Sere ey eee eee 10,859,223 13,842,285 








Net Earnings before interest, depreciation 
and dividends. .........+¢ eocccees $ 6,919,291 $10,879,146 


For information about the Corporation’s securities and 
areas served address Secretary 


om 





American Commonwealths Power Corporation 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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JANUARY 15, 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
702 $89 
2,178 81 
1,150 40 
2,476 47 
600 135 
770 92 
1,830 53 
450 135 
13,000 126 
400 127 
7,100 39 
2,045 26 
2,000 32 
600 28 
2,417 249 
813 224 
2,000 50 
163 73 
2,152 134 
2,245 37 
3,400 84 
2,880 35 
770 68 
711 108 
252 38 
5,000 8 
977 49 
1,123 53 
1,181 190 
Liye 212 
362 32 
4,424 20 
1,000 17 
341 +111 
8,432 25 
1,037 26 
10,396 33 
1,460 69 
1,761 12 
2,317 36 
2.532 31 
550 150 
500 Nil 
1,000 31 
O555 <.. 
480 60 
516 222 
1,694 97 
9,839 20 
1,777 ZF 
151i 130 
100 67 
730 17 
233 149 
7,211 46 
4,690 20 
43,500 13 
358 29 
2,100 23 
746 41 
1,038 21 

1,051 
2,490 160 
198 8 
400 109 
1,597 35 
1,082 24 
1,344 158 
350 98 
608 27 
1,041 20 
4,409 53 
14,346 6 
924 17 
5,500 25 








Earns 
1928 


4.20 
8.43 
8.12 


8.94 
8.648 
8.83 
2.75 
5.99 
1.05 


2.56 


“Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30. 
November 30. 


common stock. 


1930 


Forbes 


Earns,, 1929 
m=months 
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S338 393 3 S3S838835855 38 38 3858 


1.11, 9 m 
Nil, 9 m 
2.33, 9 m 


(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 

(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in commen stock. 


Stock 


Aar Reduction... ........06. 
Allied Chemical............ 
Allis Chalmers ..... 0.0.0 
Panetisan Gass <o6s cid o0 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. Locomotive ......... 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 
Amer, Tel. & Tel.....0004% 
Amer. Woolen .... 2.0... 
Anaconda Copper .......... 
Andes Copper << o.60...00.66.000: 
Agmour of Tl. “A” ........02 
Assoc. Dry Goods ....;.... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 
Atlantic Refining .......... 
Auburn Automobile........ 


Baltimore & Ohio ......... 
[iron =): lilies ch cr a er 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 
Borden Company .......... 
Brook-Manhattan Transit .. 
Brook. Union Gas......... 
pe Cc 
Burroughs Add. Machine .. 


California Packing.......... 
Corre de Paseo. ...6<..060 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. 
Childs Company 2.0.0.0... 
Cirysiet: (Ores icissasccacss 
AGAIN saan 's Uinta bib 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit......... 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Continental Can ........6. 
Continental Motors ........ 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prods. Refining ...... 
Crucible Steel 
Caba Cane Sumart.< «0... 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 


“Davison Chemical ......... 


Delaware & Hudson....... 
Del., Lack. & Western.... 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 


Electric Power & Light.... 
fe eer 


Foundation Ce... ....2.004060% 
Freeport Texas. ..... 0.000% 


General Asphalt........... 
General Electric........... 
Geietal POG . <.<,o:6.0.0.4:5.5-0-0 
General Motors............ 
General Railway Signal.... 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 
oe ae a 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motor ...... 
Great Northern, Pfd....... 
Gulf States Steel.......... 


Hudson & Manhattan...... 
Handson Mito... .....2<<2.< 
SO ME Ka d6scdevnnoas 


Tilinows Centtal .o0s02200 
Interboro Rapid Transit... 
Int. Business Machine...... 
Int. Combustion Eng....... 
Int. Harvester. ......<.cesse 


Int. Paper & Power “A”... 
int: Tel, B Tele... cc0cesss 


(b) Year ended Januarv 31. 


Guide 


Long Term 
Price Range 


200- 22; 
253- 34; 
200- 26; 
118- 39; 
116- 88; 
145- 65; 
293- 43; 


154- 50; 
143- 68: 


126- 40; 
56- 10; 
88- 37; 
187- 67; 


56- 29; 
249- 65; 


83- 60; 
119- 23; 
219- 54; 


289- 6; 


81- 23; 
230- 93; 
173-108 ; 
503-105 ; 


49- 15; 
73- 10; 


184- 35; 
109- 8; 


97- 23; 
222- 79; 
143- 61; 
282- 64; 
153- 60; 
123- 95; 
109- 17; 
140- 45; 

61- 9; 
115- 50; 


105- 25; 


74- 20; 
140- 19; 
84- 


149-113; 
62- 9; 
166- 83; 
80- 19; 
395- 66; 
270- 24; 
92. 22: 
201- 64; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


’20-’28* 
20-28 
’20-’28* 
27-28 
°25-’28 
23-28 
’22-"28* 


; 22-28 
; ’22-’28 
; ’20-’28 
; '24-'28* 


1928 


; °25-'28 
; 25-28 
; '23-’28 


’22-28 
’23-’28* 
’27-’28 
23-28 
"22-28 
°23-'28 
°25-28* 
°23-'28 


; °24-’28 


°26-'28 
"25-28* 
26-28 
’20-’28 
°22-28 


: °22.28 
» °24.28 
: °25.28 
: °222R% 
: 20-28 
: °26-28* 
: °25-'28 
: 23-28% 
: °20-28 
. °2228 
: 21-28 
: °26-'28 
: °21-'28 
: °24.28 
: °20-28 


*22-’28* 
20-28 
22-28 
"22-28 
°22-’28* 
25-28 
23-28 


°23-’28 
’20-’28 


’20-’28 
°26-’28 
"25-’28* 
’25-’28* 
25-28 
27-28 
’20-'28 
’27-’28 
°25-’28 
22-28 
’20-28 


"24-28 
°22-28 


9; ’20-’28 


26-28 
°22-28 
°24-’28* 
22-28 
’20-’28* 
’25-28* 
”20-’28* 
23-28 





Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


2233%- 77 
35434-197 
7514- 35% 
18414- 86 
10634- 75 
136 - 90 


514 -120 


1451-105 
491%- 20 
14034- 78% 
100%%4- 53 
817%- 40 
2481%4- 99 
51%4- 36 
96%- 29 


847%- 63% 
120 - 52% 
27934-160 


135 - 26 
78Y4- 27% 
52 


69%- 21% 
226 -141% 
16934-120% 
231 - 80 
8654- 29% 
93%- 41% 
695%- 12% 
547%- 23% 


9434- 42% 
403 


54 - 7% 
128%- 85% 
79 - 42 

583%- 34% 


9314- 38 
82 - 18 


153%4-116 


14914- 53 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


125 
265 


(a 
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(e) Year 
(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 



















November 30. 
common stock. 


Thous. Book Earns 


Par Shares Value 1928 
No 1,282 $10 Nil 
No 9,116 31 $5.01 
No 825 10 0.20 
10 5,520 14 2.81 
No 1,231 29 3.46 
50 1,210 100 5.48 
2 6756 30 6.82 
No 1,334 33 5.98) 
25 500 36 4.07 
25 1,362 20 0.75 
No 755 69 7.83 
No 1,158 24 5.50% 
No _ 1,858 51 2.45 
No 809 108 4.52 
100 828 119 7.14 
No 3,424 12 4.77 
No 2,730 20 7.63° 
25 2,400 46 7.31 
No 600 12 3.56 
No 1,190 28 7.10 
No 3,881 11 sar 
100 310 174 11.45 
No 5,430 19 1.93 
100 4,637 149 10.85 
100 338 204 12.51 
100 =©1,571 = 118 8.62 
100. 1,402 209 21.25 
No 5,012 2 4.51 
100 2,480 177 8.52 
25 2,850 24 3.05 
No 15,020 5 1.453 
50 2,360 65 3.00 
No 2,214 35 4.22 
50 11,233 94 7.35 
100 450 153 16.17 
No 2,388 44 2.48 
No 376 74 Nil 
No 5,021 25 3.29 
No 3,369 126 4.86 
No 6,590 3 3.04 
50 1,400 86 8.78 
No 1,333 2 0.574 
10 2,000 16 2.54 
No 831 128 4.25 
100 655 137 11.01 
No 4,284 36 6.28 
No 5,494 53 2.21 
100 100 197 6.11 
100 3,724 158 10.48 
100 §=1,230 188 12.51 
No 12,533 4 pee 
No 1,421 48 6.57 
No 12,594 45 3.66 
25 24,520 42 4.43 
25 17,364 31 2.28 
10 1,200 23 6.46 
No _ 1,894 53 7.16 
25 ~=8,450 40 5.34 
No 2,540 9 572 
No 2,402 30 5.72 
20. 3.267 12 1.55 
No 676 32 6.30 
2 3,792 41 2.93 
100 2,223 187 18.95 
No 1,595 9 2.52 
No 2,500 79 8.24 
20 600 53 1.46 
No 320 70 10.30 
No 397 24 1.54 
No 733 56 7.52° 
No 1,538 80 Nil 
100 7,116 205 12.48 
100 666 156 4.22 
No 2,400 Nil 1.403 
100 998 193 15.11 
No 3,172 17 2.04 
50 2,290 75 8.78 
50 800 51 2.45 
S . 2527 19 1.90 
10 9,750 15 3.63 
*Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30. 





(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. 


(g) Year ended June 30. (j) 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 


(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 





Year ended August 31 
(r) 10% in common stock. 


Earns, 1929 Div. 
m=—months Rate 
$1.04, 12 m peeivinnio? Gere. ciicisscas. ce 
eon Kennecott Copper.......... $5 
0.90, 12 m ENE MEMO. iiiscaccceae 
1.94, 9 m DW ara aps dikisi ac orsaide 1.60 
2.35, 6 m Kroger Grocery ........... lu 
2.36, 6 m Lehigh Valley............. 3.50 
siesaiccath Liggett & Myers “B”’...... 5a 
7.91, 12 m es | eee 2 
eratatace Loose-Wiles Biscuit....... 2.60 
wsiere LGPiMATd “TODACCO.....csccs cc 
7.85, 9 m BRAG TWEE oo occ decease 6 
6.86, 12 m See | eee 2u 
5.87, ma Mid-Continent Pet......... Z 
3.61, 10 m Missouri-Kansas-Texas ... .. 
7.48, 9 m Biwseouri Pach. .....c0.0 2» 
Spats Montgomery Ward........ 3 
5.05, 9 m IOS BROLOESoc.0 ies scicccae 6 
6.11, 9 m National Biscuit........... 6 
Soa Nat. Bellas Hess.......... It 
5.41, 9 m Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 3 
1.85, 6 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.50t 
aeimeat Cras 
1.99, 12 m Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
13.60, 9 m New York Central........ 8 
15.42, 11 m N. Y., Chic., & St. Louis.. 6 
9.02, 10 m N. Y., N. Haven & Hart.. 6 
26.55, 11 m Norfolk & Western........ 10a 
5.01, 12 m North American........... 10r 
Sea aod Northern Pacific.......... 5 
3.23, 12 m Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
1.68, 12 m Packard Motors.........0+ 0.90 
1.16, 6 m Pan American Pet. “B”.... .. 
3.67, 9 m Paramount-Famous-Lasky .. 3 
eevee ts Pennsylvania R. R......... 4 
14.84, 11 m Pere Marquette........... 6 
3.62, 6 m4 Phillips Petroleum......... 2a 
Bahra PPOROGd StROl COS. ccccsceas es 
3.46, 12 m Public Service of N. J.... 2.60 
4.11,9m Pullman, Incorporated ..... 
1.61, 9 m Radio Corporation .....66. «. 
6.56, 9 m MINED ila cca veloiersne dwisiscsane 4 
1.58, 6 m Remington-Rand, Inc...... .. 
0.84, 6 m a ree 1.50a 
8.41, 9 m Republic Iron & Steel..... 4 
8.26, 9 m St. Louis-San Francisco... 8a 
A ie Sears Eoepuck ...0.00506., 2.008 
2.95, 6 m9 Sinclair Consolidated Oil.. 2 
tains Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... .. 
eiGenk Sottnern Pacific .......... 6 
10.93, 11 m Southern Railway ......... 8 
Ava cures Standard Brands.......... 1.50 
6.23, 12 m Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50a 
Saves Standard Oil of California 2.50 
een Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
parr ate Standard Oil of New York 1.60 
5.15, 9 am Stewart-Warner .......... 3.50v 
5.72, 9 m Studebaker Corp........... St 
3.96, 8 m Texas Corporation......... 3 
2.93, 6 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 
5.06, 9 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 3 
ot ee TObeceo Products .... 000%. 2+ 
6.36, 9 m Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 5 
1.72, 6 m Union Oil of California... 2 
Ore Union. Paciic........sccsss. W 
3.74, 9 m United Aircraft & Transport . 
5.41, 9 m Wistee, PEE oc ciecacecssc 4 
0.60, 6 m U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... Zz 
5.30, 6 m U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 6 
Nil, 9 m a ig "ae 
2.78, 6 m U. S. Realty & Improve... 5 
Nil, 6 m A, Se WIE ios ccccaewe- oe 
15.82, 9 m ee Es occcidis a csreewia 7 
5.32, 11 m Wanash Bauway ...sc cies s. 
6.27, 12 m Warner Bros. Pictures..... 4 
11.25, 9 m Western Union.:........ 8 
1.94,9 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
4.92, 6 m Westinghouse Electric..... 5 
1.75, 6 m White Motors ............ 2 
1.35, 9 m Willys-Overland .......... 1.20 
seiaiesack Woolworth, F. W......... 240 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


91- 6; ’26-’28 
156- 14; ’20-’28* 
96- 10; ’26-’28 
92- 42; ’26-’28* 
145- 35; ’24-28* 


127- 40; ’22-’28 
128- 49; ’24-’28 
77- 14; ’23-’28 
178- 35; ’24-’28* 
47- 24; ’24-’28 


242- 25; ’20-’28 
382- 54; ’22-’28* 
62- 22; ’20-’28 
; °22-’28 
; '22-’28 
; '26-’28* 


; 26-28 
; °23-’28 
; '23-’28* 
; '26-’28 
; °24-’28* 
; ’20-’28* 
; 26-28 
; 22-28 
; 23-28 
; '24-’28 
; °21-’28 
97- 22; ’24-’28 
118- 50; ’22-’28 


137- 31; ’23-’28* 
163- 10; ’22-’28* 


84- 31; 
200- 74; 


420- 26; 
124- 52; 
47- 20; 
35- 12; 
95- 40; 


122- 19; 
198- 51; 
46- 15; 
144- 32; 
131- 78; 
165- 17; 
89- 33; 
85- 31; 
80- 51; 
60- 31; 
47- 30; 
126- 21; 
88- 30; 


75- 45; 
83- 39; 
154- 29; 
118- 46; 


94- 76; 
59- 35; ’24-’28 
225-126; ’24-’28 

Listed 1929 
150- 98; ’26-’28 
300- 16; ’22-’28* 
138- 37; ’22-’28 
51- 14; ’27-’28 
94- 48; ’25-'28 
97- 22; ’22-'28 
176- 70; ’20-’28 


96- 6; ’22-’28 
138- 7; ’24-’28* 
201- 89; ’22-’28 
57- 40; ’27-'28 
; ’22-’28 
; '22-’28 
35- 5; ’22-’28 
226- 72; ’24-’28* 


21-’28* 


*24-28* 
"22-’28 
°27-’28 


'24-'28 
'27-'28 
'22-'28 
'20-'28 
'22-28 
'22-'28 
'26-'28 
'24-'28 
°26-'28 
'22-128 
"24-28 
'20-'28 
"24-28 
‘26-28 
'26-'28 
'22-"28* 
'22-'28* 


’23-'28* 
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Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices % 
19%4- 5 aa. 
1047%- 493% 58 86 
78%- 3% zz 
57%4- 28 35 46 
1221%4- 38% 43 73 
102%- 65 74 «848 
106%4- 80 9 5] 
8414- 32 43 44 
883%4- 39% 51 52 
31%- 14% mk 
11434- 55% 70 86 
255%4-110 145 63 
39%- 22% 27 78 
65%- 27% SO... 
10134- 46 a> 
156%- 425% 49 60 
118%- 40 54 111 
23634-140 180 28 
71 - 9% 10 140 
14834- 59 76 = 440 
8644- 36 49 71 
210 -129% 134 =. 33g 
7134- 23 33 33.0 
2564-160 170 47 
19234-1110 132 46 
1321%4- 80% 111 5.4 
290 -191 225 48 
18634- 6634 98 10.0 
118%- 75% 84 = 6.0 
9834- 42 52 3.9 
3214- 13 16 5.4 
69%4- 40% a 
75%4- 35 51 6.0 
110 - 72% 74 5.4 
260 -140 160 38 
47 - 244% 35 5.4 
25%- 6% Se dua 
13734- 54 83 35 
99%- 73 84 47 
11434- 26 44d, 
14734-101%4 123 3.3 
5734- 203% _— 
31%- 10% 12 13.3 
146%4- 62% 76 53 
13334-101 108s 7.5 
181 - 80 89 6.8 
45 -21 24 8.0 
125 - 21 . re 
1574-105 124 49 
162% -109 136 5.9 
4434- 20 27 48 
24334- 73% 118 2.9 
81%- 51% 61 4.1 
83 - 66 3:1 
484%- 3134 33 4.8 
di = 38 = 16.3 
98 - 38% 43 15.6 
71%- 50 56 5.7 
851%4- 42% 55 7.5 
13934- 5814 78 3.9 
22%- 1 oe aes 
18134- 82 100 5.0 
57 - 42% 46 44 
2975%-200 216 3864.7 
162 - 31 47 eis 
15814- 99 103 4.9 
55%- 12 19 10.0 
2435%- 95 137 4.4 
35%- 5 a 
1191%4- 50% 61 7.9 
65: = 15 
26134-150 171 4.1 
8134- 40 Se. dsc 
644%4- 30 40 10.0 
2721%4-155 197 4.1 
6734- 36% 44 4.6 
2925-100 144 3.4 
53%4- 27% 31 6.2 
35 - 5% 7 “i 


1037%%- 52% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


(e) Year 
(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 
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Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading exchanges 


60 BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK 
Uptown Office 50 East 42nd Street 





Our private wires extend to: 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Asheville (2) Dallas Nashville 


Atlanta Fort Worth New Orleans (3) 
Atlantic City Gadsden Norfolk 

Austin Galveston Okmulgee 
Bartlesville Greensboro Pensacola 
Beaumont Greenville, Tex. Ponca City 
Baton Rouge Helena Richmond 
Birmingham Hot Springs Rocky Mount 
Boston Houston San Antonio 
Charleston Independence St. Louis 


Charlotte Jackson, Tenn. Selma 

eeieeriie a ha! Shreveport 
attanooga aurel Texarkana 

Clarksville Little Rock (2) Tulsa 

Columbus, Ga. Memphis (2) Wan 

Coney Island Meridian w 

Corpus Christi Mobile ashington 

Corsicana Montgomery Wilmingt’n, N. C. 

Cuero Muskogee Winston-Salem 

CORRESPONDENTS 

Aberdeen Demopolis Monroe 

Alexandria El Dorado Morrilton 

Augusta Florence Natchitoches 

Burlington Gastonia Philadelphia (2) 

Canton Greenville, S. C. Quanah 

Charleston (2) Griffin Rock Hill 

pa oem ? ) Hattiesburg Ruston 

ge tac Huntsville Scottsboro 

Cincinnati 

Cullman Jackson, Miss. Shelby 

Dallas Jacksonville Talladega 

Decatur Macon Winston-Salem 





























Investment 


Securities 


F. S. Smithers & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
15 Broad St. New York 





























Farm Prospects 
Encouraging 


1929 Crop Values Higher Than 
1928—Output Nearly Average. 


By A. B. GENUNG 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


A review of the 1929 season in- 
dicates that it was a slightly better 
year than the preceding one for farmers. 
Although it is too early to make any 
reliable estimates of actual gross income, 
we do have some fairly good indexes in 
the current values of crops and animal 
products. 

The total value of the crops, based upon 
prices at the farm December 1, is reckoned 
at approximately $8,580,000,000. This is 
$85,000,000 higher than the total crop 
values of a year ago, most of the effective 
increase being in potatoes. 

Likewise the total amount of money 
received by producers of livestock was 
some $90,000,000 greater in 1929 than in 
1928. Neither cattle nor lambs brought 
quite as much money, but the total amount 
received for the .hogs slaughtered during 
the first ten months of 1929 was about 
$936,000,000 compared with $849,000,000 
received for hogs during the same period 
of 1928. All told, then, it appears safe to 
say that the aggregate of farm products 
for this past year were worth as much or 
a little more than in 1928. 


HE farmers of the United States had 

this past season approximately 367,000,- 
000 acres in crops. This was about 1 per 
cent. more than the acreage harvested in 
1928, a large part of the increase, how- 
ever, being in hay. The crop season was 
a rather difficult one, starting out with a 
very rainy, backward Spring which tapered 
off into a widespread drought during the 
Summer. It was only the fortunate rains 
of September which brought corn, potatoes, 
and other late crops to anything like an 
average yield. 

The net effect of the season was an 
average yield per acre of all crops com- 
bined of 5 per cent. less than in 1928, but 
only about 2 per cent. under the recent 
ten-year average. In a general way, it was 
the northern crops—wheat, corn, oats, po- 
tatoes, and fruits—which were smaller than 
the previous year, while such important 
southern crops as cotton, tobacco, sweet 
potatoes, and peanuts were somewhat 
larger than a year ago. On the whole, 
however, it may be said that our crop out- 
put was very nearly average. 

The final estimates placed our Spring 
wheat crop at 228,000,000 bushels com- 
pared with 336,000,000 bushels a year ago, 
and Winter wheat .at 578,000,000 bushels, 
which was practically the same as the pre- 
vious year’s crop. 

Cotton, the country’s a cash crop, 
was estimated at 14,919,000 bales or 441,- 
000 bales more than the crop of 1928. The 
average farm price on December 1, how- 
ever, was 16.4 cents a pound, against 18 
cents a year ago. Consequently, the farm 
value of the total crop as of December 1 





amounted to $1,225,000,000 this year com- 
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Through investment 
in the 6% Gold Debenture Bonds of 
CREDIT SERVICE, INC., a leading in- 
dustrial banking institution; investors 
also are sharing proportionately in 
334% % of all net profits. 


CREDIT SERVICE, Inc. 


Bond Holders have participated regularly 
in this profit sharing feature at the rate 
of 4% per annum in addition to regular 
6% interest. Original investors have re- 
ceived 66144% in the past 634 years. 
Mail coupon now for full 
information. 





CREDIT SERVICE 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
Graybar Bldg., N. Y. Lexington 2596 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Your 
Profits 


Should be Consistent 
Whether the Market 


is Quiet or Active g 














F.O.—1-15-30 











Yours can be—as are the profits of 
thousands of successful Babson clients. 


Close adherence to our “Continuous 
Working Plan” has resulted in a 
71% profit for clients exclusive of 
dividends from the “Long Growth” 
part of our plan alone during the 
past two years. It can bring you 
annual gains consistently too. 


We will gladly explain this plan de- 
vised from an experience of 25 years 
as investment specialists. Send for 
free descriptive booklet. No obliga- 


smal 


Babson’s Seton Organization 
Div. 80-1 Park, Mass. 
(The Largest aamae Community in America) 


Send me free, complete details and your book- 
let: “Bigger Investment Returns.” 
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42 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 








National Family Stores 
Foote Bros. Gear & Mach. 


Both Listed on the New York Curb Exchange 


Latest Information — Sent on Request 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Since 1910 Investment Bankers 


208 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, IIl. 




















[VvVvvVvvvvwvvw 
What About 


1930? 


Mcneet’s FINANCIAL 
SERVICE, recognizing that 
a large number of investors 
are confronted with the prob- 
lem of investment and re- 
investment after the turn of 
the year, have been presenting 
in the current issues of their 
bulletins programs for the 
various types of investors. 





Of course in each case the 
temperament of the investor 
must be considered as well as 
aims of the investor. 


Any individual or institution 
interested in this problem 
may receive free and without 
obligation the next several 
issues of our bulletins treat- 
ing with these problems. 


Just ask for Investment Policy 
and the program. 








MIC N 


eee 7 "SERVICE 
An Aristocracy of Succesatul Snvestors” 


126 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON,.MASS. 


Please send copy of Investment Policy 
and Program. 
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M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb (Assoc.) 


20 Broad Street 
New York 


























PECIALIZING 


in investment securities of Pro- 
gressive public utility companies 
operating in 31 states. Write for list 
of offerings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


New York St. Louis Milwaukee Louisville 
Indianapolis Detroit eapolis 
Richmond San Francisco 








Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 
business with unreliable firms. 
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pared with $1,302,000,000 in 1928. It is 
possible that the South will realize ulti- 
mately about as much gross income from 
cotton this year as last. 


besa total number of cattle slaughtered 
in the first ten months of 1929 brought 
producers $716,000,000 compared with the 
gross receipts of $718,000,000 for the same 
period of 1928. It may be remarked that 
cattle production and prices go through a 
very definite cycle, usually about fifteen 
years in length. Apparently the next peak 
in cattle prices is due in 1930 or 1931, and 
if history repeats itself, production there- 
after will shortly begin to increase and 
prices to decline. If we may learn any- 
thing from experience, it is that, in re- 
spect to production, the cattle industry 
should now be watching its step. Cattle 
feeders had a poor year in 1929, but there 
are now around the same number of cattle 
on feed as last season. As to sheep and 
lambs, it appears that there are at least 
5 per cent. more on feed than a year ago. 

The dairy industry has had something 
of a warning signal set this Winter in the 
rather drastic decline of butter prices. 
During November the price of butter fell 
to the lowest point for that month since 
the war. In general, the dairy industry 
has been going along on a stable basis 
with no great change, in 1929, in the total 
amount of milk produced as compared to 
1928. 


HE general level of prices of farm 
products was comparatively stable dur- 
ing 1929. The Department of Agriculture’s 
general index of prices received by farmers 
(on a five-year pre-war basis of 100) has 
stood during recent months at or near 140. 
The index of retail prices paid by farmers 
for commodidies bought stands at 154. 
The farm real estate situation improved 
slightly during 1929, or perhaps it is more 
accurate to say it was not quite as bad as 
in the preceding years. Foreclosures and 
other distress transactions declined from 
22.8 per thousand farms in 1926 to 19.4 per 
thousand farms for the year ending last 
March. The value per acre of all farm 
land, including improvements thereon, de- 
clined slightly less than 1 per cent. this 
past year ‘and stands now at 16 per cent. 
above pre-war values. 


. is true that there is some lingering 
disparity between the earnings of 
farmers and the. earnings of industrial 
workers generally. This is the most per- 
sistent and irritating feature of the de- 
flation period. However, agriculture ap- 
pears to be climbing slowly back toward 
a parity with other industries. 

I believe, in summing up the 1929 agri- 
cultural season, that the current condi- 
tions of supply and markets since late 
Summer have been as stable and nearly as 
favorable to farmers as they were in 1925 
and, except for that year, are the best 
since 1920. 

With about the same acreage of Winter 
wheat in the ground as was sown a year 
ago, with about the same number of sows 
due to farrow next Spring as did last 
Spring, with the other animal industries in 
fairly stable position, the stage is well set 
for agriculture to go forward into an- 
other year of well balanced production. 
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Convertible Preferred Stocks 
Regain Some of Lost Favor 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Variety of Convertible Preferred Stocks 


Approx. Yield Conv. Redeem- Conversion 
Company Price - Div. % Ratio able Expires 
Amer. Metal....... 111 $6.00 5.4 (a) i os Dec. 2, 1939 
Anchor Cap........ 110 6.50 5.9 1-2(b) $1,10 No limit 
T has been a FosterWheeler ..... 110 7.00 64 1-2% 115 July 1, 1937 vania, which owns 
long time since Keith-Albee-Orph. . 85 7.00 82 1-3 110 To Redemption some 73,000 shares 
opinion has been so New Haven........ 124 7.00 5.4 1-1 115 No limit , of New Haven 
sharply divided on McCrory Stores.... 94 600 63 1-1 110 5 days prior common. 


; to redemption 
the outlook for in- ° P 


vestment demand 


“New Haven sub- 





(a) Varying from 1 2/3 to 11/3 shares of common for each share pfd. 





as this year. 
Twelve months 
ago there was no 


(b) Provision for increase in capital for each share of additional common issued 
unless conversion ratio is changed. 


sidiaries include 
important surface 
car systems and 





question but that 
the public wanted stocks. Bonds found a 
market only among institutional buyers. 

As a result of the severe readjustment 
that has been going on for several months, 
however, considerable confusion has de- 
veloped. Some experts look for a pro- 
longed period of easy money rates, accom- 
panied by rising bond prices and a grad- 
ually improving demand for obligations 
of the better class. Others, however, in- 
sist the public’s appetite for stocks, though 
dulled, has not been removed by the mar- 
ket collapse and may be expected to revive 
at no distant date. 

Under the circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that new financing has dwindled 
considerably and has been limited largely 
to such standard types as municipal bonds. 
A great deal of new financing is under 
negotiation, however, and the effect of 
January reinvestment demand may help 
determine policies to be followed in the 
near future. Brokerage houses report 
reasonably good accumulation of seasoned 
investment stocks, indicating investors are 
giving more attention to earnings and 
yields than six months or a year ago, 
when prospects of appreciation were all 
that interested 
stock buyers. 


Investors Unwilling to 
Relinquish All Claim to 
Speculative Thrills But 
Fearing Risks of Com- 
mon Shares Turn to 
Securities That Afford 
Privilege of Exchange 


stocks of a diversified group of companies 
are presented here: American Metal Co., 
Ltd., Anchor Cap Corporation, Foster 
Wheeler Corporation, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, Lehigh Valley Coal, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift and McCrory 
Stores. 


(= of the chief transportation com- 
panies of New England, the New 
Haven has staged a spectacular recovery 
in the last decade. The company serves 
southern Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, owns control of the New 
York, Ontario & Western and has a sub- 
stantial interest in the Boston & Maine. 
It is closely affiliated with the Pennsyl- 


one of the largest 
bus operating con- 
cerns in the country. 

Capitalization consists of 490,367 shares 
of 7 per cent. cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred of $100 par value and 1,571,179 
shares of common of $100 par value. 
Funded debt amounts to about $277,000,000. 
The preferred is convertible into common 
stock on a share-for-share basis. Upon 
its conversion, the senior shares are to be 
cancelled and not re-issued. 

Earnings have shown a steady increase 
in recent years, net for the common stock 
having advanced to $8 a share in 1928 
from $6.12 a share in 1927. For the first 
ten months of 1929 the balance available 
for the common amounted to $14,173,000, 
or $9.02 a share on the common, compared 
with $8,592,000, or $5.47 a share, in the 
corresponding period of 1928. 

Dividends are being paid on the com- 
mon at the rate of $6 a share annually, 
this rate having been increased from $5 a 
year, the latter having been put into effect 
in October, previous to which $4 a share 
had been paid. Two special dividends 
of $1 each were paid in 1928, the first 
disbursement on the common shares since 


1913. 


RIMARILY 





Purchasers show 
some unwillingness 
to abandon the pos- 
sibilities -of price 
appreciation, how- 
ever, and are more 
inclined to take 
bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks with 
conversion privi- 
leges or purchase 
warrants if they 
feel they cannot 
afford the risks of 
junior shares. De- 
tails of preferred 


THOUSANDS 
oO 


175 
150 
125 
100 
75 
50 
25 


1919 1920 





GENERAL MOTORS 


STOCKHOLDERS 





1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


1927 


a holding com- 
pany, the Ameri- 
can Metal Co, 
Ltd., is engaged in 
all branches of the 
metal industry. Its 
properties are rep- 
resented largely by 
stocks of subsidi- 
aries. Income is de- 
rived chiefly from 
smelting and refin- 
ing custom ores, 
although the com- 
pany’s position as 


1928 1929 








a primary producer 
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is being strengthened, particularly in the 
copper trade. Its interests are spread over 
this country, Canada and Mexico as well 
as in Africa. 

Capitalization consists of a funded debt 
of about $300,000, 68,541 shares of 6 per 
cent. cumulative convertible preferred 
stock of $100 par value and 854,868 com- 
mon shares of no par. The preferred is 
convertible into common on a changeable 
basis. Until December 1, 1931, the rate is 
one and two-thirds shares of common for 
each share of preferred. From December 
2, 1931, to December 1, 1935, the rate is 
one and one-half common shares for each 
senior share. Thereafter until December 
1, 1939, the rate is one and one-third 
shares. The privilege expires December 
1, 1939. The preferred is non-callable. 

Earnings have held fairly steady, being 
influenced somewhat by improved metal 
prices in recent years. Net income in the 
first nine months amounted to $2,566,000, 
equal to $2.60 a share on the common, 
compared with $1,890,000, or $2.42 a share 
in the corresponding period of 1928. “For 
1928 net was equal to $3.58 a share, 
against $3.64 in 1927. 

Dividends are being paid on the com- 
mon stock at the rate of $3 a share an- 
nually, the rate having been reduced in 
1927 from $4 a year. 


CONSOLIDATION of several well 

known manufacturers of steam aux- 
iliary machinery, the Foster Wheeler Cor- 
poration is regarded as one of the lead- 
ing producers of evaporators, condensers, 
pumps and other oil refining equipment. 
Plants are operated in this country as 
well as in Canada and England, and oper- 
ations cover the whole world. 

The company has no funded debt. There 
are outstanding 33,900 shares of $7 cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock and 200,- 
000 shares of common, each of no par 
value. The senior shares are convertible 
at any time prior to July 1, 1937, into 
common stock in the ratio of two and one- 
half shares of common for each share of 
preferred. The preferred is redeemable 
in whole or in part at $115 a share. 

Earnings have improved rapidly in the 
last year or two in response to better 
business from oil refiners and as a result 
of economies effected by the consolidation 
of the component companies. Net income 
in the first nine months of 1929 amounted 
to $1,169,000, equivalent after preferred 
dividends to $4.69 a share on the common 
stock, against $427,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1928, equal $1.25 a share on 
the common. Net income in 1928 amounted 
to $804,000, compared with $475,000 for 
1927. 

As a result of the increase in earnings 
directors recently increased the dividend 
rate on the common stock from $1 to $2 
a year by the payment of a quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share in December. 


N the amusement field the Keith-Albee- 

Orpheum Corporation is a well known 
unit, representing a consolidation of the 
Keith- Albee and Orpheum interests. 
Through subsidiaries it operates more 
than 200 motion picture and vaudeville 
theatres. 

Operations have been none too succesful, 
probably as a result of rapidly changing 
conditions in the amusement field. Cur- 
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SOUTHERN CITIES BEHIND SOUTHERN PROGRESS 





NASHVILLE.. 


an American center of 





many colleges and many industries 


Searcely would any of three presidents of the United States, of 
several generations ago, recognize their old home in modern 
Nashville. This “Athens of the South” has grown, also, to be one 


of America’s great industrial centers. 


Four hundred manufacturing plants now fabricate here many 
nationally-famed products. Flooring, flour, fertilizer, furniture... 
books, bricks, butter, bags. . . stoves, steel barges, rayon and scores 
of widely diversified commodities are today making Nashville famous. 


Cities like Nashville help one to visualize the strong business posi- 
tion of the South. To such Southern cities, increasing millions of 
dollars of business capital are constantly flowing. Hand in hand 
with this goes the opportunity for unusually attractive, sound in- 
vestment. Obligations of Southern municipalities, railroads, utilities 
and industries should now be included in every forward-looking 


investment account. 


Caldwell & Company, Southern bankers, long and intimately famil- 
iar with Southern conditions, suggest for January investment a se- 
lected list of sound Southern securities. Write for these suggestions. 


We Bank on the South 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


CHICAGO . CINCINNATI . ST. LOUIS 
KNOXVILLE . TAMPA . MEMPHIS . 
CHATTANOOGA NEW ORLEANS 


JACKSON . 


BIRMINGHAM 


HOUSTON . DALLAS 


LOUISVILLE 
- BRISTOL 


. JACKSONVILLE 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 











Operated 
under 

the most 
liberal 
policies 
known to 
hoteldom . . 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


with 
RADIO IN 
EVERY 
ROOM 


...and more for your money, 
always: radio when you throw 
a switch —ice-water when 
you press a valve— the morn- 
ing paper under your door — 
a good library at your disposal 
—a reading lamp at your 
bed-head—your own private 
bath — all these _ things, 
whatever the price of your 
room, at no added cost... 
Fixed rates are posted in 
every one of the 7700 Statler 
rooms ... And each hotel 
offers your choice of restau- 
rants, from a lunch-counter 
or cafeteria to formal, a la 
carte or banquet service of 
the first class. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 








rent liabilities at the end of 1928 exceeded 
current assets by almost $2,000,000. 

There is a funded debt of more than 
$9,000,000, while the capitalization in- 
cludes 65,954 shares of 7 per cent. con- 
vertible preferred stock of $100 par value 
and 1,202,262 shares of no par value com- 
mon stock. The senior shares are con- 
vertible into common up to the date they 
may be called for redemption at the rate 
of three shares of common for each share 
of preferred. The preferred is redeemable 
at $110 a share. 

Operations for the six months ended 
June 30, 1929, resulted in a loss of $446,- 
000, compared with a profit of $257,000 
for the corresponding period of 1928. For 
all of 1928 operations showed a deficit of 
$454,000. This compared with net income 
of more than $2,000,000 in 1927. 

No dividends have been paid on the 
common stock. 


t bbeon Anchor Cap Corporation controls 
through subsidiaries the manufacture 
and distribution of hermetically sealed 
glass containers widely used in the food 
and drug trade for products distributed 
under nationally known trade names. A 
subsidiary manufactures machines used in 
applying caps manufactured. These are 
leased to packers on a rental basis. 

Reports have been heard from time to 
time that the company was sought by one 
of the larger container companies as a 
unit in a large combine. Thus far, how- 
ever, if there have been negotiations, no 
decision has been announced. Subsidiaries 
operate five plants in addition to sales 
agencies in many large cities, and the 
company would fit into a large combination 
of container manufacturers, it has been 
suggested. 

Capital stock consists of 42,055 shares 
of $6.50 cumulative convertible preferred 
stock and 210,148 shares of common of 
no par value. There is no funded debt. 

The preferred stock is redeemable at 
$110 a share and is convertible into com- 
mon at the rate of two shares of com- 
mon for each share of preferred. 


N the chain store field McCrory Stores 

Corporation is well known as the op- 
erator of a system specializing in low- 
priced merchandise located chiefly in 
Eastern, Middle Atlantic and Southern 
states. There are about 250 stores in 
the chain. . 

Funded debt amounts to more than $7,- 
000,000, while capital stock consists of 
50,000 shares of 6 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock, 376,718 shares of com- 
mon stock, and 80,545 shares of class B 
common stock. 

The senior shares, redeemable at $110 
a share, are convertible into class B com- 
mon stock on a share for share basis. 
The B common is similar to the regular 
common except it has no voting power. 

Net earnings for 1929 were officially 
estimated in October at between $5 and 
$5.25 a share on 456,982 combined class 
B and common shares, against $4.61 a 
share earned in 1928. Sales were ex- 
pected to amount to $46,000,000, against 
$41,105,000 in 1928. 

Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the senior shares and at the rate of $2 
annually on the class B and common 
shares. 





Public Utility Investing Corp. 











1930 
Stocks or Bonds 
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An Investment that solves 
the problem 


Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric Company $8 Interest 
Bearing Allotment Certificates 
may be exchanged after 
July 1, 1930, for Convertible 
Debentures or for Stocks with 
a current cash and stock divi- 
dend yield over 7%. 

Price— $120 each with 8 


“Rights.”?” Payments, $10 with 
subscription, and $10.monthly. 


Write for circular FI-30 
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Satisfying 
24,000,000 


users 


HE group of more than 
24,000,000 users of its 
Automotive Products is indi- 
cative of the soundness of all 
basic Stewart-Warner policies. 


In addition to this, the strength 
of Stewart-Warner is supple- 
mented by the four great sub- 
sidiary companies, each of 
whose widely diversified prod- 
ucts dominates its own par- 
ticular market, as do those 
products of the parent or- 
ganization. 


Ask your broker for list of 
products and copies of the 
latest financial statement. Or 
apply direct to the Corpora- 
tion. 


Stewart - Warner Corporation 
1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 


and subsidiaries 

Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
The Alemite Corp’n. The Bassick Co. 
The Svewart Die-Casting Corp’n. 
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About 
Important 


PEOPLE 


ETON PORTER, chairman, has been 

elected president of the American 
Sumatra Tobacco Corporation, succeeding 
the late Louis Leopold. He will con- 
tinue to act as chairman. Emil Trueb and 
W. P. Miller were elected vice-presi- 
dents. 

Charles H. Sabin, formerly vice-chair- 
man, has been elected chairman of the 
board of the Guaranty Trust Company of 


New York, succeed- 
ing James S. Alex- 
ander. 


T. W. Frech, vice- 
president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 
pany, has been granted 
a year’s leave of ab- 
sence, and will become 
president of the new 
RCA Radiotron Com- 
pany, George C. Os- 
born and W. T. L. Cogger have re- 
signed from the General Electric Company 
to become vice-presidents of the RCA 
Radiotron Company. 

William L. Kellogg, Minneapolis grain 
man, has been selected to manage the Na- 
tional Grain Corporation, the central sales 
agency of the Grain Co-operative Associa- 
tion, which was organized under the direc- 
tion of the Farm Board. 





Charles H. Sabin 


|" paomaed eg E. SWIFT has been elected 
president of the United States En- 
velope Company, succeeding the late James 
Logan. 

John G. Stoller has been elected secre- 
tary of the General Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany. 

Aubert G. Bates has been appointed 
vice-president of The Clyde-Mallory 
Steamship Line. 

John D. Lannong has been elected vice- 
president and general manager, director, 
and member of the executive committee 
of the Brockway Motor Truck Corpora- 
tion. 


LARENCE H. KELSEY, chairman 

of the Title Guarantee & Trust Com- 
pany, was elected a member of the board 
of trustees of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany. 

L. R. Jackson, general sales manager, 
and B. M. Robinson, assistant secretary, 
have been elected directors of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company. 

J. A. Topping, chairman of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company, is retiring, 
after more than fifty years in the steel 
industry. 

William de Krafft, vice-president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, has become 
chairman of the finance committee of the 





United States Rubber Company. 
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QUITABLE 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


a merger of Tue EqurraBLe Trust CoMPANy OF 
New York and Tue Seasoarp NaTIONAL BANK 


Condition at Close of Business, December 31, 1929 
(including Foreign Offices) 








ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 98,420,999.55 
Exchanges for Clearing House . . . . 148,532,580.69 
Due from Foreign Banks . . . . 9,332,291.89 
Bonds and Mortgages . . .. . 6,753,810.00 
Public Securities . . .... 38,076,160.20 
Other Stocks and Bonds . . . 39,504,383.91 
Demand Loans . 183,755,792.37 
; 179,632,929.08 
Bills Discounted . . .. . ‘ 190,084,750.82 
Customers’ Liability on Aneenenen 
Less Anticipations) . . .. . 99,011,3 46.22 
Real Estate. . . . . ee ae 15,330,164.39 
Accrued Interest Recstabiie a 3,726,552.87 
ere +... + + + eo we 1,809,036.85 
$1,013,970,798.84 
LIABILITIES ‘ 
Capital .. . ‘ * $ 50,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided a 63,611,004.53 
Reserve for Contingencies ... . 2,835,132.50 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 4,056,936.13 
Deposits . . . . . $625,427,5 75. 80 
Officers’ Checks . . —139,917,125.62 765,3 44,701.42 
Acceptances (Less in Portfolio) . 102,316,061.14 
Ds « « « «© * « 6 « « 22,159,625.00 
Due to Foreign Offices... . . . . . 32,704.27 
Other Liabilities . . . 1... 3,614,633.85 
$1,013,970,798.84 
11 Broad Street 
135 Broadway 40 Worth Street 79 Madison Avenue 
41 West 34th Street 355 Madison Avenue 1040 Madison Avenue 
368 East 149th Street 301 East Fordham Road 


Foreign Offices 


LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C 2 - 








- Bush House, Aldwych, W C. 2 


PARIS: 41 Rue Cambon (11 Boulevard de la Madeleine) 
MEXICO CITY: Calle Condesa No. 3 
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Which Stocks Will 


Lead the Market 
in 1930? 


During the rally since November 13th, 
the particular stocks then selected by 
American Securities Service have ad- 
vanced much better than the general 
market list. This same emphasis upon 
the RIGHT stocks continues during 1930. 


Which stocks can investors be 
bullish on, and continue bullish 
on in 1930? 


Our latest market forecast goes into 
this, with facts and figures, clean-cut; 
covers various market leaders, including 
these stocks, whether to 


Buy, Hold, Sell or 
Exchange... 


Elec. Bond & Share? 
A. B. Byers 

Am. Rolling Mills? 
Consolidated Gas? 


Timken R. B.? 
Elec. Pwr. & Lt.? 


Radio? 

Reynolds Tob.? 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex.? 
Missouri Pac.? 
Warner Bros.? 
Am. & For. Pwr.? 


A few extra copies of this valuable 
analysis reserved for distribution, free— 
- long as the supply lasts. Simply ask 
or 


“Stock Market Outlook” 


American Securities Service 
108 Norton-Lilly Building, New York 


























E. A. PIERCE & CO. 


11 Wall St., New York City 
Uptown Office: 51 East 42nd Street 


Stocks - Bonds 
Cotton - Grain 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New York Produce oe 
New York Cocoa Exchange, Inc. 
Rubber Exchange of N. Y., Inc. 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Dallas Cotton Exchange 
Houston Cotton Exchange 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
Los Angeles Curb Exchange 
Memphis Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Stock Exchange 
San Francisco Stock Exchange 
San_ Francisco Curb Exchange 
Seattle Stock Exchange 
Seattle Grain Exchange 
Toronto Stock Exchange 
Vancouver Stock Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Liverpool Cotton Association, 
Associate Members 


BRANCHES 


Buffalo, N. Y. Pasadena, Cal. 
Chicago, Ill. Paterson, N J. 
_— >> <. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Worth, Tex Pittsfield, Mass. 
Greensboro, N. Plainfield, N. J. 
Hamilton, Ont. Portland, Ore. 
Houston, Texas San Francisco, Cal. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B. C 


Ottawa, Ont. Washington, D. C. 


Private wire connections with 
stern, Southern, Western and 
Canadian Points 


























FORBES for 


Dizest of 
CoRPORATION 
NEWS 


American & Foreign Power, Inc.—Ac- 
quired control of Mendoza Empress de 
Luz y Fuerza, public utility company 
which serves Mendoza, fourth largest 
city in Argentina, and surrounding ter- 
ritory. 

American Safety Razor Corp.—Sales 
for 1929 are said to be 20 per cent. ahead 
of 1928, the previous record, with all de- 
partments registering gains. 

Aviation Corp.—New company, now in 
process of formation, will consolidate all 
air transport subsidiaries of this corpo- 
ration. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Received 
order for 39 locomotives from Southern 
Pacific, valued at about $4,143,000. Sam- 
uel M. Vauclain, chairman, said: “Our 
bookings for current year (1929) may 
reach $45,000,000, against $19,000,000 in 
1928.” 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—Asked I. C. 
C. for authority to issue and sell $35,- 
088,000 refunding and improvement mort- 
gage bonds, series B, maturing Jan. 1, 
1995. 

Continental Can Co.—Acquired can- 
ning plant of Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., 
at Harvey, across river from New Or- 


leans, plus 12 adjoining acres, for about 
$750,000. 


Corn Products Refining Co.—Declared 
extra dividend of 75 cents on common, 
payable Jan. 20 to holders of record 
Jan... 2. 

Cuba Cane Sugar Corp.—Reorganiza- 
tion plan proposed by creditors’ of cor- 
poration was approved by Federal Judge 
Thacher, New York, with slight modifi- 
cations. 


duPont (E. I.) deNemours & Co.— 
Grasseli Chemical Co., subsidiary, is un- 
derstood to have authorized $2,300,000 
for 1930 expansion plans. 

Electric Auto Lite Co.—Will make en- 
tire generator line for Ford Motor Com- 
pany. To take care of the work is rush- 
ing completion of a $1,000,000 addition to 
present plant. 

Ford Motor Co.—lIntroduced new 
models, the principal change being in 
body designs. Edsel B. Ford an- 
nounced plans for expenditures during 
the next year of more than $30,000,000 
for plant development. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co.—Contem- 
plates production next year of 20,000,- 
000 of its new model razors. Production 
basis set for new blades during 1930 is 
at rate of 2,700,000 a day. This contem- 
plated production is 10 per cent. greater 
than present rate. 

Grigsby-Grunow Co.—“At four-day 
convention just closed,” said Vice-Presi- 








dent Grunow, “our distributors ordered 
1,300,000 Majestic Radios for 1930. When 
we resume operations Dec. 26 we will 
start manufacturing 4,000 sets a day.” 


Hayes Body. Corp.—Directors re- 
scinded resolution declaring a 2 per cent. 
stock dividend, payable Jan. 2 to hold- 
ers of record Dec. 2. 


International Combustion Engineering 
Corp.—Federal Judge Coxe, New York, 
signed an order in an equity suit appoint- 
ing Nathanial A. Elsberg and Wildred 
R. Wood temporary receivers. Plaintiff 
was Bethlehem Steel Co., subsidiary of 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 


International Paper & Power Co.—. 
International Paper Co., subsidiary, an- 
nounced that present price of $55.20 a 
ton for newsprint would remain un- 
changed for first six months of 1930. 
Announcement said there would be no. 
increase after that date unless a notice 
of at least 30 days was given to the 
newspaper publishers. 


International Telephone & Telegraph. 
Co.—Agreement with Spanish Govern-- 
ment relative to opening a wireless serv- 
ice from Spain is said to be near. Gov- 
ernment, it is said, would receive 10: 
per cent. of gross receipts. 


Montgomery Ward & Co.—George B. 
Everett, president, said: “Year 1929 not. 
only developed for Montgomery Ward 
& Co., a record sales volume, far ex- 
ceeding any previous total, but also 
vastly strengthened company’s basic po- 
sition in general merchandising field.... 
We will open additional retail outlets, 
and we will in no way diminish our mail 
order promotive efforts.” 


New York Telephone Co.—Final de-- 
cree making effective increased rates al- 
lowed company in intrastate service was 
signed by three judges of Federal statu- 
tory court. Company is preparing new 
rate schedules to go into effect on a 
date subsequent to Jan. 1. 1930. 


Penney (J. C.) Co.—Merger negotia- 
tions with Sears, Roebuck & Co. have 
been dropped. 


Pullman, Inc.—Stockholders on Jan. 
28, 1929, vote on increase in stock from 
3,375,000 to 3,875,000 shares. The 500,000 
additional shares would be issued in pay- 
ment for plants and associated proper- 
ties of Standard Steel Car Co. and Os- 
good Bradley Car Co., and for the acqui- 
sition, directly or indirectly, of proper- 
ties of Middletown Car Co. and of En- 
terprises Industrielles Charentaises. 

Radio Corp. of America—This com- 
pany and American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., filed suit in Federal Court 
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Newark, N. J., charging Universal Wire- 
less Communications Co. and De Forest 
Radio Co. with infringement of patent 
rights. Announced formation of RCA 
Radiotron Co., Inc., as reorganization of 
a part of vacuum tube activities of the 
Radio Corp. of America, General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
‘Co. New company will carry on research 
activities, as well as engineering, manu- 
facturing and selling activities in con- 
nection with vacuum tubes for use in 
radio receiving sets in home entertain- 
ment field. 


Republic Iron & Steel Co—A bond 
issue of between $55,000,000 and $60,- 
000,000 is looked for in connection with 
formation of Republic Steel Corp., to 
merge this company, Central Alloy Steel 
Corp. Donner Steel Co, Inc. and 
Bourne-Fuller Co. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for De- 
cember, 1929, are estimated at $50,000,- 
000, a new high monthly record, com- 
pared with $42,434,000 in December, 1928. 
This would bring sales for 1929 to 
around $440,000,000, against $347,000,000 
in 1928, an increase of close to 27 per 
cent. Profit sharing plan for managers 
of company’s department stores is under 
consideration. 


Standard Gas & Electric Co.—Partici- 
pation in control of this $1,100,000,000 
system, hitherto held by H. M. Bylles- 
by & Co. alone, will be shared by the 
jatter with the United States Electric 
Power Corporation, controlled by the 
Harris-Forbes Corporation, and a large 
international banking group, upon con- 
summation of a reorganization plan. The 
new group will be the principal interest 
represented on the board of the Stand- 
ard Power and Light Company, which 
is to become a holding company for 
the entire Standard System. 


United Fruit Co.—Directors approved 
purchase of Cuyamel Fruit Co. Purchase 
price is 300,000 shares of United Fruit 
stock. 


U. S. Steel Corp.—Secretary Mellon, 
in a report to House, stated that during 
fiscal year Government had made tax 
refund of $25,849,542 to Carnegie Steel 
Co., subsidiary. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Acquired 20 large wholesale electrical 
organizations stretching from Spokane, 
Wash., to Miami, Fla., and has placed 
control of these companies under a new- 
ly created subsidiary, Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Co. 


NEW BOOKLET ON COTY 


OW American’ enterprise has 

achieved a dominant position in 
the world perfumery industry, largely 
as a result of the impetus given to de- 
mand by the souvenirs brought home 
from France by the A. E. F., is detailed 
in a history and analysis of Coty, Inc., 
and its recently acquired foreign affil- 
iates, issued by Lehman Brothers, bank- 
ers for the company, upon the occasion 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Coty business. 




















when buying securities. 


booklet. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES . 


565 Fifth Ave.—at 46th St. 


S. W. Srraus & Co. have pre- 
pared an interesting, easy-to-un- 
derstand booklet, “How to Invest 
Money.” Every person seriously 
interested in safeguarding his fu- 
ture should own a copy of this 


Sound Securities 
for People 
Who Invest Cautiously 


AFETY, as a cardinal principle 
S of investment, has never been 
more important than it is today. 
The yield a security offers—the 
steady income it gives you— 
should be as high, but oz/y as 
high, as is consistent with safety 
of principal. Bankers all over the 
country are urging their clients 
to consider safety as the first and 
most important consideration 





Send for this 
BOOKLET 


This booklet, “How to 
Invest Money;3’willhelp 
you formulate a definite 
program for sound, con- 
servative investments. 
It will be sent you with- 
out charge. In writing 
ask for 


BOOKLET A-1111 


S.W. STRAUS & CO, 


. INCORPORATED 


STRAUS iiaetitiias 


Telephone—Plaza 4200 
ESTABLISHED IN 1882 


























Fully Equipped 
Coffee Roasting 
Plant 


For Sale—Thoroughly organized and 
can be operated under present manage- 
ment. Offers excellent opportunity, and 
is located, in one of the best markets, 
and fastest growing cities in the south- 
west. Doing good business. Address 


Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

















National Water Works 


Securities 
For complete information, ask for MA-72 


DETWILER & Co. 


arene *sosnanensied 





of Public Usilities ; 
ay a in p Pere Eastern cities 
11 Broadway New York 





























Just Off the Press 








Pocket Size 


168 Pages of Statistical Data on 
146 Leading Companies. 


Address F-15 for copy 


STEELMAN & BirkINs 


60 Broad St., New York 
Tel. Han. 7500-5973 


Uptown New York Meriden Bridgeport 
Hartford Waterbury 
Syracuse New Haven Providence 


WITH ONE 

INVESTMENT 

You can Share in the 
Interest, Dividends, Profits 


on Securities of more than 
100 Diversified Issues 
through the 


AMERICAN & SCOTTISH 
INVESTMENT CO. 


Write for Circular 51 


GEORGE M. FoRMAN 
& ComPANY 


Investment Securities 
Since 1885 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 


Bonds 


The Services of our statisti- 






























cal department are available 
to investors without charge 


orporation 


APITAL $5,000,000 





Telephone : MURray Hill 7310 

















Investment Trust Stock Values 






FORBES for 


Book Value Vs. Market Value— 
Various Methods of Accounting 


By ARTHUR 


ANY writers and investment dealers 

are pointing out that certain invest- 
ment trust stocks are selling below their 
“liquidating” or “book” value. It is also 
shown that, in many instances, while a 
trust’s portfolio has risen in market value 
since the big stock market break, that the 
trust’s own stock has not risen propor- 
tionately. 

This would be a fine opportunity for 
investors but for the faet that the investor 
has no way of knowing whether the figures 
supplied by the investment trust are genu- 
ine liquidating values. Investment trusts 
have no uniform system of accounting. As 
a result it is often startling when one tries 
to compare published results of investment 
trusts with the facts as they could or should 
be interpreted. Some trusts carry their 
investments on their books at cost; some 
carry them at market; some at cost or 
market, whichever is lower; some at 
whichever is more convenient or which 
shows the better results. 

Every method has some basis for its 
usage, but the fact is apparent that the 
books should show the true condition. If 
the management wishes to be ultra-con- 
servative, it can set up reserves so that 
proper provision will be made for leaner 
years. The real trouble, of course, arises 
in times of declining security prices. The 
type of trusts whose main problem is not 
investing but the maintenance of market 


A. WINSTON 


price, but the true liquidating value would 
be far below the market price. The large 
supply would drive the market down. Then 
there are those inter-related trusts whose 
portfolios contain large blocks of inter- 
company securities which cannot be dis- 
posed of at practically anywhere near the 
price they may be carried at on the books. 
As a result, when a trust publishes its 
so-called “book” or “liquidating” value, the 
investor should assure himself of how 
these values were arrived at and what they 
actually represent. It should also be kept 
in mind that investment trust stocks, like 
any others, sell on the market place not 
as liquidating propositions, but on the basis 
of potential earning power. So, when a 
trust has lost a substantial amount of its 
capital, the question may be brought up as 
to why this occurred. 
? 
B gem reason it may be selling under its 
actual and true liquidating value may 
be because the investing public and the 
market are discounting another year as 
unsuccessful as the last. Frankly, it may 
be that the managers of some of the trusts 
are not credited by the market and the 
public with the ability to even retain the 
funds they now have on hand. This is 
probably just as reasonable to suppose as 
it was reasonable for some of these trust 
stocks to sell at from two to five times 
their liquidating value when it seemed that 





Recent Statements of Share Value 


Then 
Date Per Selling 
made Name of Trust Term Used Share at 
Nov. 30. Shawmut Association ............ Asset Value..... $23.51 $15.00 
Dec. 7. Tri-Continental Corp. ............ Book Value..... 20.07 19.00 
Dec. Tri-Continental Allied Co. (Units). Equity ......... 75.87 62.00 
Nov. 30. Shawmut Bank Investment Tr..... Equity ......... 29.50 20.00 
Nov. 11. Ungerleider Financial Corp........ Book Value..... 47.97 29.00 
Nov. 25. General Capital Corp............. Asset Value..... 58.19 45.00 
Nov. 22. Equitable Investing Corp. (Units). Liquid. Value... 24.00 18.00 
EOC, .. PAPOUCIS, EB ook. o cd eiscieieccoweaic . Net Assets...... 46.79 44.00 
Nov. 20. Sun Investing Corp.............0. Liquid. Value... 20.60 15.00 





prices and appearances, must keep its books 
to show the best possible results. If it can 
do this by carrying its securities at cost, 
why it will do so. 


NOTHER problem in accounting arises 

when a trust owns a block of one 
particular stock which it cannot dispose of 
without severely impairing the market for 
that stock. This is especially true of trusts 
which have taken a large position in a 
particular stock on the recommendation of 
its investment banker management. The 
reader must not think that the security 
owned is not worth its present market 


enormous profits were to be derived from 
their expert handling of investments. 

The implication that an investment trust 
stock is a good purchase merely because it 
can be bought below its so-called liquidat- 
ing value, therefore, should not be taken 
literally. 

In the table included on this page are 
listed a group of investment trust cor- 
porations which have published figures 
regarding the value of their junior securi- 
ties within the last month or so. These 
are merely listed as general‘ information, 
for it is quite probable that the above 
statements are no applicable to them. 
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WHAT BUSINESS LEADERS SAY 
(Continued from page 66) 


evitable deflation of aviation is over and 
that all well-founded and well-financed in- 
dustries. in the trade can see their way 
clear to a sound and constructive growth 
in 1930. 


FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER, president, 
United Aircraft & Transport Corporation, 
and president of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce: 

The aeronautical picture of the coming 
year is encouraging if all the agencies 
which have to do with the development 
use a good deal of care. 


GRAHAM B. GROSVENOR, president, Avia- 
tion Corporation of America: 

1929 saw many consolidations in aviation, 
and the building of a stronger financial 
foundation upon which the industry will 
grow, but there is still much to be done 
and much aid necessary to hasten the 
growth. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Lewis H. Brown, president, Johns- 
Manville Corporation: 

I am confident that business is on a 
sound basis, insuring a good year ahead, 
even though there has been some slight 
falling off recently. 


A. E. Dickinson, president, Indiana 
Limestone Company: 

Without being unduly optimistic it may 
be stated that the building outlook is dis- 
tinctly bright, and that other industries 
which have courage and agressiveness will 
prosper beyond expectation during the 
coming year. 


CoLonEL W. A. STARRETT, president, 
Starrett Corporation: 

I believe it is altogether reasonable to 
predict that building activities for the 
coming year will be materially better than 
last year and that there will be a reason- 
able degree of activity from this time for- 
ward. 


C. W. Woottey. chairman, American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Company: 

We do not entertain pessimistic views 
respecting the emergence of a long period 
of decline in the building industry. 


RUBBER 


Witt1aAm O’NEIL, president, General 
Tire & Rubber Company: 

An abnormally large number of new 
cars were sold in 1929. Temporarily, the 
cars which these cars replaced were put 
out of use. As they are put back into 
use these cars naturally will need new tires 
most quickly. This business is bound to 
come in 1930, and will be added to the 
regular business that may reasonably be 
anticipated....We look for a sales gain 
in the latter part of 1930, based upon an 
increased selling price of the product. 


James D. Tew, president, B. F. Good- 
rich Company: 

We can see no reason to curtail any con- 
templated expansion programs, and I be- 
lieve that the recent recession in industrial 
activities has very largely run its course. 


























Mortality Tables 


in Life insurance do not prevent death 
nor guarantee freedom from disease; 
but they do compute, with considerable 
accuracy by the law of average, how 
long a man at a given age might expect 
to live if he were then in good, physical 
condition. | 


HE United Investment Assurance 

System by research, survey and anal- 
ysis of thousands of securities, has de- 
termined a high average of security 
value and a low mortality hazard in 200 
bond and share investments originating 
in 18 countries throughout the world. 


CIENTIFIC Classification, Econo- 

mic Survey, Balanced Ratios prop- 
erly averaging the risk, and buying in 
Depressed Areas guarantee INVEST- 
MENT ASSURANCE. 


United Investment Assurance System Units 
Series A & AA to yield 6.40 


United Investment Assurance System Units 
Series B to yield 5.66 


Founders Securities Trust 
Pfd. AA Shares to yield 7.27 
Send for booklet “Is It Impossible ?”’ 


FOUNDERS SECURITIES TRUST 
Fiscal Agents 
National Union Bank Building....... Boston 










































































Ten Dollars— 


That's all it takes to make you 
an investor. 


But it takes more than ten 
dollars to make you a SUC- 
CESSFUL investor. It takes 
a lot of knowing-how and 
knowing-why and knowing- 
when. 


And, naturally, when you want 
reliable advice about the science 
of investing, John Moody is 
the right man to listen to. 


Multimillionaires and heads of 
large financial institutions pay 
Mr. Moody a fortune every 
year to pass on their securities. 
His stamp is accepted as stand- 
ard from one end of the 
country to the other. John 
Moody KNOWS investments. 


And in “Profitable Investing” 
he tells you what he knows. 
He gives you sound principles 
which you can follow in in- 
vesting your money to make 
more money. 


He tells you the types of se- 
curities YOU should select 
and how you should diversify 
them for safety. He points out 
the common pitfalls that are 
waiting for the untrained in- 
vestor and gives you concrete 
examples of the rich rewards 
that come to those who make 
a serious study of the invest- 
ment field BEFORE they 


risk their money. 


“Profitable Investing” is sure 
to prove a profitable invest- 
ment for you.... 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Department 1-15-30 


Please send me one copy of 
“PROFITABLE INVESTING” by 
John Moody. In five days I will 
return the book or pay you $2.50. 


ADDRESS  ...ccccecccccccsecescess 


CITY AND STATE.......--++++:9- 
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Automobile Show Reveals Progress 


New York Exhibition a Success—Cars Show 
Many Improvements—Prices Slightly Higher 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


EACTIONS of the New York 

Automobile Show, counted on in 
advance by the industry to furnish in- 
dications of 1930 volume sales, are ap- 
parently more than favorable. Certainly 
the exhibit itself was the most impres- 
sive ever put on by the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. The 
new cars on view once more demon- 
strated the advances made by the en- 
ineering and designing staffs of the 
car-makers. Increasing number of 
Eights, with greater power and speed, 
greater ease of operation and control, 
enhanced convenience, comfort and lux- 
ury and construction that insures econ- 
omy of operation and longer and more 
nearly trouble-free use were the out- 
standing characteristics of the Show 
cars. 

Attendance was big, as was expected, 
and it was a crowd in the buying mood. 
General satisfaction is expressed by the 
industry’s executives in the outlook for 
business and the optimism that began 
to make itself felt before the Show is 
now solidified. Prices in general have 
stiffened somewhat, in anticipation of a 
moderated output, but the raises in the 
majority of cases have not only been 
slight in amount, but fully justified by 
the improved character of the cars. 

Outside of the Show itself, there were 
many individual exhibits in hotel lob- 
bies and elsewhere. Those of General 
Motors, Ford, Chrysler, Willys-Over- 
land and others attracted crowds. Reo 
produced an innovation in the form of 
a Speed Wagon show in the company’s 
own building that was comprehensive 
and impressive, showing the develop- 
ment to date in the commercial vehicle 


field. 


ADILLAC’S unique V-16 was 

naturally a center of attraction at 
the Show—the highest-priced car built 
in North America. Hudson’s new Great 
Eight and the new Oakland Eight, both 
marking the entry of an important com- 
pany into the field of Eights, were most 


noteworthy examples of advanced car 
building. The Nash Twin Ignition 
Eight, shown earlier in the season, was 
also singled out by the crowds for spe- 
cial attention. 

A novel exhibit was that of the 
American Austin, the “baby” car that is 
making its bow this year, with gen- 
eral offices in Detroit and factories in 
Butler, Pa. The company reports that 
it will undertake a production of 100,- 
000 cars in the first twelve months of 
operation, getting into volume opera- 
tion some time in February. In the 
field of “baby” cars abroad, Ford is 
reported to be preparing to launch an 
automobile of this type, with plants at 
Cologne. - 


OMPLETION of the New York 

Show and prospects in sight as the 
result of the other national exhibit at 
Chicago suggest the probability that 
the total 1930 production in North 
America will approximate 90 per cent. 
of the 1929 output. Reduced volume of 
sales, with better prices and _ better 
conditions of dealing, is the outlook for 
next year. A close figure on the 1929 
volume indicates that the total was 
5,700,000 units—an all-time record and 
one that will probably not be duplicated 
for some time to come. 

A striking condition in 1929 was the 
spurt taken by the commercial 
vehicle field, which showed progressive 
strength over a larger period than has 
ever been demonstrated by the pas- 
senger cars. New truck registrations in 
the United States over the first ten 
months of the year totaled 469,870, 
compared with 295,350 in 1928—an in- 
crease of about 50 per cent. Ther¢ 
were monthly gains of 80 per cent. o- 
better from corresponding periods of 
1928 in January, February, April, May 
and July, and in March the gain was 
87.2 per cent.—a figure comparable only 
to the passenger car production in the 
earlier days. 

Through the bulk of 1929, General 
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Motors and Ford divided two-thirds of 
the business almost evenly between 
them. In the first ten months Chev- 
rolet sold a full 20 per cent. of all 
cars, with a sales total of 714,602. 
Durant is due for large expansion in 
1930 under the new set-up, and the for- 
mal announcement of the company’s 
plans will indicate the extent to which 
the organization will be in the fight. 


C. HANCH, general manager of 
ethe National Association of 
Finance Companies, reports that there 
has been no general increase in volume 
of repossessions of motor vehicles ex- 
perienced by Association members. He 
adds that no emergency collection 
measures have been found necessary. 
Wholesale financing is being watched 
with care, as a measure of sound busi- 
ness. Recent disclosures in Detroit, 
where one dealer is charged with hav- 
ing defrauded several finance com- 
panies of a total of close to $500,000, 
is an indication of the need for better 
laws respecting titles to motor vehicles. 
Registrations in the United States at 
the end of 1929 are closely estimated as 
over 26,550,000 motor vehicles, divided 
between 23,250,000 passenger cars and 
3,300,000 trucks. This is an increase of 
approximately 8.5 per cent. over the 
1928 totals of 24,493,124 units, divided 
between 21,379,125 passenger cars and 
3,113,999 trucks. The year 1928 showed 
a gain of approximately 6 per cent. over 
the 1927 figures. So, with the. enor- 
mously enhanced output in 1929, the 
actual gain in actual registrations fell 
far short of a comparable increase. The 
suggestion that the slack was largely 
taken up by oversees trade is not borne 
out by the actual figures on export. 


IERCE-ARROW will reopen the 
Studebaker factories in Detroit, 
for the manufacture of a new line of 
trucks. The plants have been idle since 
the removal of Studebaker operations 
to South Bend. At the latter point and 
at Buffalo, Pierce-Arrow is making 
trucks, but it is understood that there 
is likelihood of concentration of truck 
operations at Detroit in the near future. 
Edsel Ford has announced that the 
prices established by a drop of $25 to 
$50 per model of the “A” line will be 
maintained on the company’s new line 
of cars. It is understood, also, that the 
reduction in dealers’ discounts, which 
went into effect at the time of the price 
reduction, are to be maintained as well. 
Packard’s million dollar plant for the 
manufacture of aircraft engines of the 
Diesel type has been completed and 
equipped. The company will engage 
in volume manufacture, following for- 
mal approval by government of the de- 
sign of power plant to be made. 


7; aggregate gross earnings of the 

entire public utility industry for the 
year 1929 are estimated to be about 
$5,590,000,000, a new high record, in a 
comprehensive survey, accompanied by 
charts and tables, prepared by Pynchon 
& Co. This figure compares with $5,- 
277,100,000 in 1928. 
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Curmaneco Letter Rack 
FOR EFFICIENCY 


Saves Time, Clears Your Desk for 
Action. Handles, Sorts, Classifies and 
Distributes 
the papers of your daily work. It saves time and labor, 
relieving you from shuffling and reshuffling papers many 
times every day. It provides a place for every paper with 


each paper in its place. They are needed on every desk 
from Manager to Office Boy. SHIPPED ON APPROVAL. 


re ) Cap Size 15 in. wide $7.00 
Dcchusasa ) Letter Size 12 in. wide $5.00 


Check size and quantity desired. Pin ad to letter and 
MAIL TODAY 
CURRIER MANUFACTURING COMPAN 
17 N. W. Terminal Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Olive Green Art Steel 
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When Does 
An Offer 


Become a 
Contract? 


What are the legal essentials of an offer 
and of its acceptance that constitute a 
valid contract? When can an offer be 
revoked? What makes a contract un- 
enforceable? 


These are questions that every business or pro- 
fessional man must be able to answer for his own 
protection for Contracts, oral and written, are a 
part of every business relationship. 


Does a Check Marked 


“IN FULL OF ACCOUNT” 
Constitute a Receipt in Full? 


What is the procedure to follow when a 
bad check is taken? What is the law re- 
garding false financial statements? What 
personal responsibility is assumed by a 
corporation officer who signs an affidavit? 


Is a Salesmanager 
Legally Responsible 
for Salesmen’s Statements ? 


There are hundreds of questions like the fore- 
going ones which you must understand if you 
are to be safe from the penalties of the law and 
if you are to have its protection of your rights. 
There is hardly a moment in your daily affairs 
that does not bring some contact with the law. 
‘A general knowledge of business law is one of 
the most urgent needs of every man in business 
and this knowledge is now offered you clearly, 
simply, authoritatively in 


EXECUTIVES’ 
BUSINESS 
LAW 


By HARRY A. TOULMIN, JR. 
Member of Bar, Supreme Court of U. S. 


Here at last is that well organized 
and easily grasped explanation of 
all the phases of business law which 
every business man must understand 
for his own protection. It meets the 
need that you have often felt for a 
guide book and easy-reference manual 
of the information that will protect 
econ rights, avoid costly errors, and 
eep you out of law suits. Covers 
fully Business Organizations, Prop 
erty Rights, Business Relations, 
Financial Problems, Transportation 
Problems, Public Relations, Business 
Difficulties, Personal Res nsibility. 
Model contract and orporation 
forms and many others. 800 pages, 
fully indexed, handsomely bound. 


Examine It Free 


and judge its value for yourself. Simply sign and 
mail the coupon low. The volume will be sent 
you, prepaid, on approval. Within ten days you 
may retura it and owe nothing. If you keep it, 
remit $6.00, the price in full. 


Mail This Coupon 


===> 


D. NOSTRAND CO., Inc. 

250 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 
Send me for examination EXECUTIVES’ BUSI- 
NESS LAW. Within ten days after receipt I will 
either return the book or remit $6.00 the price in full. 
Forbes 1-15-30 | 
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Conducted by 
JOHN CARTER 


Panic Port-Mortem 


Soto Out! By Edward Dean Sullivan. 
(New York, Vanguard Press. $2.15 
postpaid.) 

The human side of the stock crash is 
marvellously revealed in this collection of 
anecdotes and comments on the recent drop 
in stock prices. Mr. Sullivan has assem- 
bled the little incidents which distinguish 
business catastrophe from a statistical re- 
adjustment. The result is an entertaining, 
illuminating and savagely sincere picture 
of what happens to Tom, Dick and Harry 
when every national leader urges them to 
invest in industrial stocks. “The public is 
always wrong,” is the underlying argument 
of this book, which, however, goes so far 
as to suggest why the public went wrong 
in this particular case: 

The Federal Reserve Board did its 
share, by lowering the discount rate and 
making money so cheap that it was a 
temptation to make a down payment on 
your own funeral, taking the hearse on 
margin. The momentum speculation 
gathered was terrific. The Federal Re- 
serve Board was slow to appreciate the 
danger, finally raised the discount rate, 
then viewed with alarm, made threaten- 
ing noises and, finding that the stampede 
was going right by on its way to de- 

struction, rolled over and played dead. 

Mr. Sullivan also blames Secretary Mel- 
lon and Mr. Coolidge tor constantly an- 
nouncing that “everything was ALL 
RIGHT.” 

Well, when everybody gets stung it’s 
not so bad and here is the post-mortem 
on the wave of financial hysteria which 
washed away paper profits and good dol- 
lars with efficient impartiality in the great 
bear market of October and November. 
It’s a book to read and grin over, rue- 
fully perhaps, but with a sense of com- 
fort that, but for the abiding sense of 
solid prosperity and social courage which 
bottled the panic inside the financial dis- 
trict, it might have been much worse. 


Wall Street History 


Tue Story or WALL Street. By Robert 
Irving Warshow. (New York, Green- 
berg. $5.15 postpaid.) 

Incidentally, Wall Street should be used 
to stock panics, judging by the evidence 
Mr. Warshow has built into his history of 
the New York stock market. Plungers 
and corners, bulls and bears, Black Fri- 
day, the Gold Corner, the Northern Se- 
curities corner, the Erie scandals, Van- 
derbilt, Daniel Drew, Jim Fiske, Jay 
Gould, General Grant, Morgan, Harriman 
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Let These Seven 
Men Serve on 


YOUR 
PRIvATE 


ADVISORY 
Boarp 


Seven business leaders 
stand ready to advise 
you in your business 
free of charge once 
you join 


BUSINESS 
LIBRARIES 


INCORPORATED 
The Book Club for All 
Business Men 
They will pick the 
most valuable busi- 
ness book published 


Banking 





ist Vice-Pres., The 
Bower: Savings 

Bank, N.Y. a. 
merly, Financial 
Advisor to Mexico. 


Business Law 
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Dean, School of 
Commerce and 
Administration, 
The University of 


Chicago. each month and have 

pti it sent to you at the 

publisher’s list price. 

tog Their services are 
y free. 





by 


ALBERT E, HAASE 
Managing Direc- 


Let these seven 
authorities help you 


tor, Sec.-Treas 
Assn, of National to greater success by 
vertisers. k i n ou n ot 
Investment ae P 8 y ; 


abreast, but ahead of 
modern business. 











The coupon below 
brings the pamphlet, 
These Seven Men and 





JouN Moopy 


President, 
Moody’ s Investors 
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WiILuiaM Z. RIPLEY FREeD’k M. FEeIKER Harvow 8S. PERSON 
Prof. of Political Managing Direc- . 
Economy, Har- tor, Associated Managing Direc 
oe Bd. Business Papers. tor, The Taylor 
© rectors, ormerly, Assis- Society to Pro- 
Chicago, Rock tant to Secy. of 

Island and Pacific Commerce mote the Science 

way. 


Hoover. of Management. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


BUSINESS LIBRARIES 





INCORPORATED 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 
BUSINESS LIBRARIES INCORPORATED, F2 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 
Gentlemen : 


Please send me, without obligation, These Seven Men 
And You, which explains your plan and its importance 
to me. 


Name 





Address. 








City. State. 
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Peoples Gas Dividend 


The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company {of Chicago} 








The Directors of The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of two (2) per cent on the 
capital stock of this Company, being at 
the rate of eight (8) per cent per annum, 
payable out of the surplus earnings of 
the Company to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on the 3rd day of 
January, 1930, said dividend to be pay- 
able on the 17th day of January, 1930. 


A. L. TOSSELL, Secretary. 














PULLMAN, INCORPORATED, 
No. 7 West Tenth Street, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


NOTICE OF SPECIAL MEETING 
OF STOCKHOLDERS 


Notice is hereby given that a special meeting 
of the stockholders of Pullman Incorporated has 
been called by the Board of Directors of said 
Corporation to convene, and that such meeting 
will be held at the office of the Corporation, 
No. 7 West Tenth Street, in the City of Wil- 
mington, County of New Castle, State of 
Delaware, on the 28th day of January, 1930, at 
the hour of 10:00 o’clock A. M. 

Said meeting is called for the purpose of con- 
sidering and voting upon an amendment to the 
charter of said Corporation proposed by the 
directors of said Corporation and declared to be 
advisable by said directors, increasing the author- 
ized capital stock of said Corporation from 3,375,- 
000 shares without nominal or par value to 
3,875,000 shares without nominal or par value. 

The directors of the Corporation have, pursuant 
to the by-laws, fixed 5:00 o’clock P.M. on the 
10th day of January, 1930 as the record date and 
time for the determination of the stockholders 
entitled to notice of and to vote at this special 
meeting. Stockholders having stock transferred 
into their names after that date will not be 
entitled te vote at said meeting. 

If you are unable to attend said meeting in 
person, please sign the enclosed proxy and return 
the same in the enclosed envelope to the Secretary 
of the Corporation. 

J. F. LANE, 


Secretary. 
December 28, 1929 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER and 
POWER COMPANY 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 11, 1929. 

The Board of Directors has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 14% on the 7% Preferred 
Stock of this Company and a regular quarterly 
dividend of 14% on the 6% Preterred Stock of 
this Company, payable January 15th, 1930, to 
holders ot record at the close of business De- 
cember 26th, 1929. Checks to be mailed. Trans- 
fer books will not close. 


R. G. LADD, Assistant Treasurer. 





Electric Power & Light Corporation 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty-five cents a share on the 
Common Stock of Electric Power & Light 
Corporation has been declared for payment Feb- 
ruary 1, 1930, to stockholders of record January 


10, 1930. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 





THE ALEXANDER MILBURN COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

has declared its 60th consecutive Quarterly 

Dividend of 14% upon the Preferred Stock and 

the regular Quarterly Dividend of 2% upon the 

Common Stock of the Corporation to Stock- 

holders of record, payable January 1, 1930. 

ALEXANDER F. JENKINS 

President and Treasurer 








and Hill, Rockefeller, Ford, Durant—the 
story of Wall Street is the story of Amer- 


‘ean business, of the struggle between 


finance and industry for control, with the 
public always holding the short end of the 
stick, and the participants themselves un- 
able to control or forecast developments. 
If ever there were an argument against 
blind speculation by outsiders, this intimate 
history of the Market affords it. 


Industrial Ownership 


Economic Democracy. America’s Answer 
to Socialism and Communism. By Rob- 
ert S. Brookings. (New York, Mac- 
millan’s. $1.65 postpaid.) 

The founder of the Brookings Institute 
at Washington, D. C., has collected a num- 
ber of his current articles, speeches, etc., 
on the trend of American industrial owner- 
ship. He finds, roughly speaking, that 
American capitalism is engaged in provid- 
ing the average American with all the 
things which socialism and communism, as 
political programmes, could possibly offer. 
He finds that we have evolved a form of 
economic democracy even more important 
than our political democracy. Coming just 
after what might be called “a great and 
solemn referendum” on the value of indus- 
trial securities, most of us will agree with 
the essential accuracy of this thesis. 


More About Utilities 


Uritities AND UNIVERSAL Prosperity. By 
John M. Bruce, Foreword by Richard 
Washburn Child. (New York, Farrar 
& Rinehart. $2.15 postpaid.) 

The chief value of this book is that it 
calls attention to Water Works as a pub- 
lic utility. Railroads, gas and electricity 
have been so generally considered as the 
utilities, that this fresh view of the subject 
is stimulating and sound. There has been 
so much water in stock of recent years 
that it is well to remember that there are 
still some good stocks in water. 


Books of Technical Value 


Executives’ Business Law. By Harry 
A. Toulmin, Jr. (New York, D. Van 
Nostrand Co. $6.15 postpaid.) 

An exhaustive handbook on all aspects 
of business law likely to assist an execu- 
tive, including the law of business organi- 
zations, property rights, business relations, 
financial problems, transportation problems, 
public relations, business difficulties, busi- 
ness crimes and personal responsibility. 
The author is a member of the Bar of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
has written a standard treatise on trade 
marks. 


Corporation Problems 


Trust AND CorPORATION PrositeMs. By 
Henry R. Seager and Charles A. Gu- 
lick, Jr. (New York, Harper’s. $5.15 
postpaid.) 

On the eve of a probable reconsideration 
of the anti-trust legislation of this coun- 
try, this discussion of the subject by two 
experts in the field of political economy 
affords the data on which an informed and 
forward-looking policy can be reached. It 
argues that we should modify our policy 
from one of prohibition and restriction to 
one of “guidance and leadership.” 


A Prosperous 1930! 
For Investors-What? 


The 1930 command of industry is “FULL 
STEAM AHEAD.” Any moderate slackening 
in business from the peak of 1929 is already 
over-discounted in many undervalued securities. 
Result: attractive investment opportunities 
now, if you KNOW values. Hence the advan- 
tage of having clear, unbiased analyses of com- 
pany EARNINGS reports and prospects in THE 
WALL STREET NEWS daily, and monthly 
summary and comparison of “CORPORATION 
EARNINGS” showing earnings trends. For 
added guidance now send for $1 trial offer be- 
low. erhaps you also want information on 
some of the following companies: 


Claude Neon Lights Brazilian Bonds 
Federal Neon System S. S. Kresge 

B. F. Goodrich Co. Dust 

Li United Carbon 
United Stores Corp. Chicago Pneu. Tool 
Warner Bros. Pict. Transamerica Corp. 
American Ice Ford Mo. of Canada 
Argentine Bonds United Gas Improv. 
Ui Corp. Fox Film & Fox Th. 
Cities Service 


- Am. Superpower 

Copper & Oil Stocks Electric Bond & Sh. 
Check any four reports on above you want 
FREE with trial subscription offer below to 
NEW subscribers only: 

Y%, PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 Issues $1 
(Includes 4 reports checked above, and Table 
of 191 Earnings Reports in December “Corpora- 
twn Earnings’ issued January 10.) 


THE 


WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by the 
New York News Bureau Association 


Dept. S-8 New York City 


(Samples Free on Request) 


32 Broadway, 
AAAAAAAAA 


INCREASE 
YOUR INCOME 


with N.C.C.A. 8% Certificates 


Interest may be drawn every 
month. At present price the 
yield is over 7%. 

Compare these figures with 
other companies offering 
same safety. Cashable after 











one year. 

Amount Monthly 
Invested Return 

$ 520.00 .... $ 3.33 
1,040.00 .... 6.66 
3,120.00 .... 20.00 
5,200.00 .... 33.33 
10,400.00 .... 66.66 
15,600.00 .... 100.00 











Further particulars upon request for 
circular 1126. Just fill out coupon. 


National Cash Credit Corp. 


40 Journal Square 
Jersey City, N. J. 
F. 





ADDRESS .....200+ one rer esceoese 
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MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St, 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE MADISON AVE. OFFICE MURRAY HILL OFFICE 


Madison Ave. at 39th St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, December 31, 1929 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, ond 
due from Banks and Bankers .. . 

U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates 

Public Securities . . ® 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 

Other Securities . o ee 

Loans and Bills Purchesed - 

Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 

Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 

Credits Granted on Acceptances .. . 

Real Estate ‘ 

Accrued Interest wal Aeccunte Receivable ‘a 


LIABILITIES 


Undivided Profits 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. . ‘ 

Agreements to Repurchase United States 
Securities Sold ....... . 

Acceptances .. . 

Liability as Bedeveer < on Aecwinneses ead 
Foreign Bills . . ..... . 
Deposits ; ae 
Outstanding Shocin ‘ 


"$1,224,551,049.63 
84,738,503.66 


$ 430,004,522.35 
170,535,098.93 
32,134,571.76 
7,800,000.00 
49,231,298.14 
1,105,394,234.05 
971,139.99 
7,504,444.90 
192,624,587.30 
13,537,529.75 
7,381,904.44 


$2,017,119,331.61 











° $ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 
32,636,023.50 


$ 292,636,023.50 
13,310,986.57 


53,709,635.61 
192,624,587.30 


155,548,545.34 
1,309,289,553.29 





$2,017,119,331.61 
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THE PASSING OF 
NORMALCY 


By C. W. Wood 
$3.00 


Business has replaced the family as the dominant institu- 
tion of society. To back up his conclusions, the author 
gives you an intensely interesting picture of a small town. 
He dissects the chain store situation and shows how 
modern business is affecting art and culture and patriotism 
and religion and sex and sin. Mr. Wood’s facts and 
observations are not localized, even though they were col- 
lected in one place. They apply to all communities. Under- 
standing them, you understand what business is really for. 
Fine and timely reading—chosen as the January book for 
members of Business Libraries Incorporated. 
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Please send me one copy of “The Passing of Nor- 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, 
malcy” by Charles W. Wood. 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 


Department 1-15-30. 
return the book or pay you $3.00. 
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FORBES for 


A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Tit for Tat 

“Five gallons, please.” 

“Okay, How’s your oil?” 

“Just gas, please.” 

“How about a bottle of polish—great 
for lacquer; your bus is all covered with 
traffic film?” 

“Nope, just the gas.” 

“Your left rear tire’s. pretty well shot. 
Better let me put on a new one; we're 
selling Goodstone’s to-day for——’ 

“Nope, the gas will be all.” 

“How long since you had a grease job? 
Everything looks kinda dry—hear that 
body squeak?” 

“Haven’t time to-day—just the gas this 
time !” 

“How about one of our electric cigar 
lighters—clamp right on your dash and 
when you want a——” 

“NO JUST THE GAS!!” 

And as the indignant motorist drove 
away the station man said, “Yes, he’s my 
barber.”—$5 prize to R. J. Hansen, Bill- 
ings, Mont. 


’Twas Ever Thus 


A clerk at a main office interviewed the 
manager on the subject of an increase 
in pay, and the following conversation en- 
sued : 

Clerk—I have been here ten years do- 
ing three men’s work for one man’s pay. 
Now I want a raise. 

Manager—I’m sorry. I can’t give you 
a raise just now, but if you'll tell me who 
the other two men are I’ll discharge them. 
—Prize of Forbes book to H. E. Linton, 
Braddock, Pa. 


Guilty 


When the late Judge Andrew E. 
(“Judge Andy”) Calhoun was on the 
criminal court bench in Atlanta he knew 
the regular customers of his court. One 
day on old offender was brought before 
him. 

“Sam,” said the judge, “What have you 
been doing?” 

“Nothing, Judge, nothing at all.” 

“Mr. Clerk,” said the judge, “enter this 
defendant’s plea of guilty. That’s what 
he’s charged with, doing nothing at all, 
vagrancy.—Prize of Forbes book to W. P. 
Bloodworth, Atlanta, Ga. 


A Real Job 

Perhaps it was Eddie Cantor who 
started Julius Rosenwald on his recent 
career of jesting. Mr. Cantor, it may be 
recalled, after reading that the Chicago 
philanthropist had guaranteed the margin 
accounts of his employees, telegraphed an 
application for a job as Mr. Rosenwald’s 
office boy. The reply came that the job 
was waiting and that Mr. Cantor would 
be met at the train with sufficient cover- 
age! 





